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SOME NOTES ON THE GREY-NECKED 
PICATHARTES 
(Picathartes oreas) 


By C. S. Wess 


The subject of the accompanying plate was collected in July, 1948, 
in British Cameroons, and brought home alive to the London Zoo, 
where it still survives (July, 1949). Its interest lies in its queer form, 
its bare head, and its unusual nesting habits. It is also very rare, has 
been seen in the wild state only by two other Europeans, and has 
never before been exhibited alive. When one is familiar with the 
families of birds, the genera and species of which are dotted so pro- 
fusely all over the Ethiopian Region, it comes as a great surprise to 
find something that seems to have no close affinities with anything 
else. The Grey-necked Picathartes is such a bird. It was formerly 
called a Bald Crow, but more recently has been found to have no 
affinities at all with the Corvidae but to be related anatomically to the 
Starlings. However, its exact position in the systematic list has yet 
to be determined. 

It is somewhat Jay-like in form and size, with a long neck and long 
legs, but in some ways, such as its rounded wings and longish rounded 
tail, it strikes one as having affinities with the Babblers (Timeliidae). 
Its head is completely bare, the skin of the anterior portion being blue, 
the posterior red, and the sides black. The blue skin has the remark- 
able appearance of closely-matted feathers. On the ground the bird 
progresses in long bounding hops but, except when feeding, is 
apparently arboreal. It is insectivorous, subsisting on termites, 
grasshoppers, cockroaches, beetle larvae, etc. It does not scratch 
but sweeps its beak sideways when wanting to turn over the earth or 
leaves, and often picks up lumps of earth in its bill and throws them 
to one side to get the insects underneath. 

The story of the bird’s capture is an interesting one and shows that 
collecting (like fishing) can occasionally bring forth phenomenal luck. 

During the latter part of my visit to British Cameroons, I was 
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staying on a rubber plantation near the Mungo River which divides 
British and French territory. This is nine miles from Kumba and 
about seventy miles from the coast. The rainfall in this district is 
very heavy and unfortunately for me, the rainy season commenced 
shortly after my arrival. Early one morning during the incessant 
rain, a native arrived at my headquarters carrying a very bedraggled- 
looking bird. He had caught it accidentally in a porcupine trap—a 
native-made contraption comprising a running noose made of cord 
that is attached to a bent sapling. These traps are very powerful 
and are set in the runs of Brush-tailed Porcupines, both in the planta- 
tions and the forest. The question of injury does not arise as every- 
thing captured is destined for the pot. This fate would have befallen 
the luckless bird we are now discussing, if it had not been for my 
presence. That it was uninjured was as much a miracle as its capture. 
My surprise on seeing that it was a Picathartes oreas can well be 
imagined, considering that no one had seen it in the British 
Cameroons since the type specimen was obtained in 1899. The only 
four skins in the British Museum were got in the French Cameroons 
and were collected by native hunters for Mr. G. L. Bates, the well- 
known ornithologist, who resided there for over twenty years. He 
himself saw Picathartes on one occasion only. The Paris Museum 
contains only one skin. 

As far as is known at present, it is confined to the wildest parts of 
the Cameroons forest at no great distance from the coast. Its apparent 
rarity is probably due to the fact that the parts of the jungle most 
suited to its requirements are very inaccessible. It makes an open 
mud nest on an overhanging rock-face and such places are distinctly 
rare in the British Cameroons. Such sheltered situations are very 
necessary, for although nesting takes place in the so-called dry season, 
there are always showers, and owing to the large size of the mud- 
nests, they collapse easily when wet. The base of the nest is pure 
mud, but higher up it is interwoven with fibres, and the rim is a 
mixture of mud, small sticks, fibres, and leaves. According to Bates, 
the egg is blotched and glossless. 

The strange thing is that the native who caught my bird had never 
seen it before, and I was unable to find anybody, even experienced 
woodmen familiar with jungle birds, who knew anything about the 
bird or its nesting habits. To all the old bushmen, I explained the 
sort of rock-face that Picathartes nested on, and offered a large reward 
to anyone who could lead me to such a place, but the result was 
negative. My own specimen interested me so much that I was deter- 
mined to find out all I could while the opportunity presented itself. 
As my specimen was captured soon after daybreak, I deduced that it 
had only moved a short distance from its roosting-place, so with this 
in my mind I got the native to lead me to the scene of capture. It 
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was a fairly long trek through very hilly forest. At this season (July) 
the larger streams were converted into raging torrents, and the forest 
was wet and gloomy. The only information of any interest that the 
boy could give me when we arrived at the spot, was that another 
similar bird had flown up when he approached the trap. This at 
least seemed to indicate that Picathartes travels in pairs, and that 
tnis one was “ standing by ”’ its captured mate. 

In the rainy season the forest here is most uninviting, to say the 
least. The foliage is always dripping and owing to the dense canopy 
of the tree-tops there is little light. To add to this, divergent spurs 
with deep intersecting valleys strewn with fallen tree-trunks, make 
exploration a strenuous business as well as upsetting one’s sense of 
direction. 

For many days I returned alone to this spot and set nets in the hope 
of catching the mate of my captive Picathartes, but by now the rain 
was almost incessant. Frustrated in this effort by the weather, I 
decided to make a thorough search for a possible roosting or nesting 
place. While taking a tortuous course along a ridge, which is the 
only way of getting along at any speed, I noticed that the terrain on 
one side seemed to fall away particularly abruptly, so I investigated. 
In descending the slope I came to a spot where I was confronted with 
a vertical drop of about 12 feet. Skirting this and coming to the 
lower side, I found a bare and slightly overhanging sandstone rock- 
face. The top was adorned with a cloak of hanging plants down 
which water cascaded from above. The height of the bare part of 
the rock (7 feet) was not as much as I had hoped for, but being fairly 
near where my bird was captured, it seemed very promising. 

Quickly scanning the rock, I saw the remains of three large mud 
nests which I knew could not have been made by anything but 
Picathartes. Water was seeping through fissures in the rock and was 
trickling on to the nests, and had caused the upper portions to break 
away. One nest had fresh claw-marks on the soggy part that remained 
on the rock-face. It seemed that one bird (or pair) had departed from 
making the orthodox mud nest, and instead had utilized a saucer- 
shaped depression on a rock shelf with an overhanging ledge. This 
was lined with fibres and leaves in the same manner as the others. 

Greatly encouraged by this find, I revisited the place and set nets, 
but the rain increased and for a whole month it hardly ceased. More 
and more water seeped through the rocks and a considerable volume 
poured over the top. To ascertain if Picathartes came here to roost, 
I set off one evening and concealed myself in the undergrowth near 
the rock. It was a gloomy business, but I remained until it was quite 
dark. There was no sign of Picathartes. I think they had been roosting 
here until very recently, but the excessive rain had made things too 
uncomfortable for them. It was eerie in the extreme when I tried to 
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find my way back ; the night was pitch black, and as I scrambled 
through the dripping undergrowth alone, my main concern was 
whether the bulb of my torch would give out. It was a great relief 
to get clear of the forest on to a path, although I still had two raging 
torrents to wade through, and a precipitous hill 300 feet high to scale. 

In spite of the rain, I made this long tiring journey twice daily in 
order to look at my nets, but conditions were completely against 
catching anything. However, my efforts were not wasted, for on one 
occasion when I was sheltering beneath the overhanging rock and 
resting in preparation for the return journey, a Picathartes landed as 
silently. as a phantom on a sapling only a few feet from me. Its 
behaviour was most interesting, for it made no alarm note, but 
stretched its long neck forward for a second while peering at me, and 
then flew to the ground from a height of six feet and made off at 
great speed through the undergrowth with a series of enormous hops. 
As it was alone, I took it to be the mate of my captive specimen. On 
another occasion, when sitting in the same place watching the streams 
of water cascading over my head, and thinking of primitive man who 
sheltered under rocks just as I was doing, I was brought sharply back 
to the present by two Picathartes that seemed 2bout to alight on top 
of me. They arrived silently, as the first one had done, and again 
neither made any alarm note on seeing me, in spite of being only a few 
feet away. One clung to a thin vertical sapling, exactly as a Reed- 
warbler clings to reed-stumps. These two flew silently away, and 
this was the last I saw of Picathartes in the wild state. 

One can only guess why these birds visited their old nesting-site, 
but I noticed that the smaller crevices in the rock were teeming with 
crickets and cockroaches, which may have been the attraction. 

The thing that impressed me most about these birds, apart from 
their unusual shape and bare heads, was their quick movements and 
appearance of alertness. 

Most of the low-level forest dwelling birds in the Cameroons are 
small and dull in colour. That they have to be continuously on the 
look-out for natural enemies lurking in the undergrowth, was brought 
home to me by the number of times that birds were taken from my 
nets by some unseen intruder leaving only some tell-tale feathers, 
blood, and perhaps a large hole. But I never once saw the culprits, 
which were probably mongooses. It is obvious then that in order to 
survive, a bird so large and conspicuous as Picathartes, feeding as it 
does largely on the ground, must be silent and quick in its movements 
and have excellent hearing and sight. 

Experience has taught me that even a bird so large as Picathartes 
can be quite plentiful without anyone suspecting it. That is why I 
persevered, even though native testimony suggested that the bird was 
almost non-existent. I was thinking of an experience I had in Annam, 
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Indo-China, many years ago. There, on the Col des Nuages, I spent 
several months collecting the local forest-dwelling birds. At the time 
of my visit, Chaulet’s Cissa was known only by one skin which had 
been obtained by a native. This bird’ approximates Picathartes in 
size and habits and somewhat resembles it in form, except for the 
bare head, but it is more conspicuous, having colours of yellow and 
green. A museum expedition with the aid of native hunters failed 
to get another specimen, or even to see one in this locality while I was 
there, and yet shortly afterwards I trapped five live specimens during 
a fortnight, in a single spring-net trap set on the ground and baited 
with mealworms. Seeing that I never once got a glimpse of these 
Cissas, and no other European had ever seen one, this is a remarkable 
instance of how an apparently conspicuous bird, feeding in the lower 
stratum of the forest, can escape detection. The birds of the upper 
stratum have not developed this extraordinary alertness as they have 
not the same natural enemies lurking around. 

No doubt Picathartes also has its sight and hearing so well developed 
that it manages to escape detection to an extent that people imagine 
it to be much rarer than is actually the case. In fact, had it not been 
for the adverse weather, I feel sure I could have captured some more 
of these birds and found out more about their habits. It will be 
surprising if this species is not found to have a wider range than is 
known at present. I see no reason why it should not extend into 
Spanish Guinea and Gaboon. 

According to published descriptions of P. oreas, the underparts are 
white, whereas the belly of my live specimen was buff in colour at 
the time of capture, but has faded a little since. This bird has the 
curious habit of puffing out the throat. The only call-note it has made 
is a low ga-a-a, 

Obviously the peculiar nesting habits of Picathartes has served it 
well in the struggle for survival, and to depart from them would seem 
to involve considerable risk, but that there are individuals willing to 
experiment is shown by the instance of the nest I found in a depression 
on a rock shelf. But a bigger departure from the normal is the nest 
discovered by Mr. Reis in a hollow log. 

A few days before my departure from British Cameroons the rain 
eased up, and so I was able to photograph the nesting site, although 
the forest was still exceedingly gloomy. With an extra rapid pan- 
chromatic film, I had to give an exposure of one second with the stop 
at 3°8. This will give some idea of the dark conditions prevailing in 
the forest at midday at a time when the sun was trying to peep through 
the clouds. 

I have used the English name Grey-necked Picathartes in view of 
the fact that **‘ Grey-necked Bald Crow ” does not now apply. Banner- 
man in his Birds of Tropical West Africa, in place of Bald Crow, has 
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called Picathartes ‘‘ Bare-headed Rock-fowl’’. However, as it is 
not a gallinaceous bird and, as far as the Cameroon species is con- 
cerned, does not necessarily dwell among rocks, but requires a rock- 
face only for nesting purposes, I see no reason for retaining this name. 

There is one other species of Picathartes—the Yellow-necked 
Picathartes (P. gymnocephala), which was first obtained in the Gold 
Coast, but has not been seen there for over fifty years. Many years 
ago a few specimens were collected in the neighbouring territory of 
Togoland. Latterly it has, quite surprisingly, been recorded some 
700 miles further west in the territory of Sierra Leone where, it appears, 
certain localities are particularly suited to its requirements. The two 
species of Picathartes are separated by many hundreds of miles which 
includes the whole of Nigeria. 


PRESENTATION OF BLACK SWANS TO HER 
MAJESTY QUEEN ELISABETH OF 
BELGIUM 


When on a visit to Belgium in the autumn of 1947, I learnt from 
Madame G. Derscheid that Her Majesty Queen Elisabeth was very 
interested in the waterfowl on the lakes at the Palace of Laeken, and 
that a pair of Black Swans would be a welcome addition, as there 
were only two old birds, both males, at Laeken. 

When I returned to England, I told our President about this, and 
with his usual generosity he immediately agreed that the Avicultural 
Society should offer to present a pair of Black Swans to Queen Elisa- 
beth, and that he would be responsible for purchasing the birds. 
At that time Black Swans were extremely scarce, and it was not 
possible to procure any till a promise was given by Mr. Terry Jones 
that a pair should be reserved from Mr. Spedan Lewis’s Black Swans 
when they nested in the autumn of 1948. A brood of five were hatched 
on 17th October, and these were sexed at three months old and a pair 
chosen. 

A letter was then sent by the President and Hon. Secretary to 
Monsieur de Streel, Secretary to the Queen, as follows :— 


**As President and Hon. Secretary of the Avicultural Society, 
whose object is the study of British and foreign birds in freedom and 
in captivity, we are venturing to approach you. 
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“We understand Her Majesty the Queen Elisabeth would like to 
include some Australian Black Swans on the lake of the Palace of 
Laeken, and we should be greatly honoured to be allowed to present 
Her Majesty with these birds. Black Swans have become very 
difficult to procure since the war, but our Society has been fortunate 
enough to secure a young pair which could be sent to Belgium this 
summer. 

‘* We should be particularly honoured and gratified if Her Majesty 
would graciously accept this modest token of homage of a British 
Society which consists of 550 members, has been in existence for 
over fifty years, and is in close touch with the principal British and 
foreign scientific societies. 

‘** We shall be greatly obliged if you will be so good as to inform 
us whether you consider that Her Majesty, whose interest in every- 
thing concerning Science and Nature we all know, would be willing 
graciously to accept these birds which we offer with our humble 
respects.” 


The following reply was received :— 


‘“* Her Majesty Queen Elisabeth of Belgium has instructed me to 
convey Her sincerest thanks for your most amiable offer. The Queen 
will be very pleased receiving from the Avicultural Society a young 
pair of Australian Black Swans, and accepts your gracious present as 
a token of sympathy from the Avicultural Society. 

‘** May I suggest you let me know the names of the members of the 
Avicultural Society who will come to Brussels in the near future. 
Her Majesty will be pleased to meet them and have the pleasure of 
seeing you.” 

The Swans were then, by the kind offices of Mr. Cansdale, sent by 
air to the Antwerp Zoo, where Mr. Walter Van den bergh, the Director, 
was good enough to take charge of them for a few days. The Swans 
were taken to Laeken on 4th June by the Hon. Secretary, Mr. A. A. 
Prestwich, Miss Kay Bonner, and myself, accompanied by Madame G. 
Derscheid and Madame J. M. Derscheid. Though Her Majesty had 
been ill and was confined to her private apartments, she nevertheless 
expressed the wish to have the Swans presented to her personally, 
and they were taken to her room in a basket. This very gracious act 
on the part of Her Majesty was greatly appreciated. 

The Swans were then released on one of the lakes in the Palace 
grounds, and after having swum round and investigated the whole 
place most thoroughly, they settled down well. It is hoped that 
they will found a dynasty of Black Swans which will be a token of 
the friendship between Great Britain and Belgium. 

Our grateful thanks are expressed to Mr. Walter Van den bergh 
for taking care of the Swans at Antwerp, and for making all the 
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arrangements for their transport to Laeken, to Mr. C. S. Cansdale for 
arranging their voyage to Belgium, and above all to Madame G. 
Derscheid who so kindly negotiated all the arrangements for the 
presentation to Her Majesty the Queen Mother of Belgium. 


PHyLuis BARCLAY-SMITH. 


* * * 


M. A. DECOUX’S COLLECTION AT GERY, 
HAUTE VIENNE, FRANCE 
By JEAN DELACOUR 


M. A. Decoux is one of our oldest members. For over forty years he 
has kept a very large and choice collection of small birds, Parrakeets 
and Doves, and his breeding successes, often recorded in this magazine, 
have been extremely numerous. Of much the same age, M. Decoux 
and I have been friends of very long standing. I have very often been 
at his place at Géry, near Limoges, and I was glad to be there with 
him again last summer. My previous visit had taken place under 
tragic circumstances in June, 1g40: in the disorderly retreat of those 
dark days I had the idea to stop with my men at Géry : it would in 
any case save my friend the trouble of billeting more objectionable 
soldiers ! I had hardly arrived there when the Fooks family, fleeing 
the Germans, also arrived, to leave two days later for Bordeaux and 
St. Jean de Luz, where they found their way out to England for the 
duration, while I was leaving for Agen, further south, and eventually 
for America. 

Through correspondence, and later on when I saw M. Decoux 
again in Paris and at Cleéres, I had heard the reassuring news that his 
aviaries and birds had not suffered too much during the war. 

Until the end of 1942, Géry had been situated in the unoccupied 
zone of France, which later on the Germans never held so tightly as 
the northern half of the country. Not only was their control much 
slighter, but their troops only occupied large towns or important 
strategic points, so that Géry never saw the invaders. The only losses 
in the bird collection was caused by the lack of proper food and care, 
which affected mostly insect and fruit-eating birds, all of which 
eventually died. But the greatest part of the large collection of Finches, 
Parrakeets, and Doves could be saved. During the past four years, 
many new birds have come to Géry, while also numbers of young 
reared there have helped restocking other aviaries. 

The installations were not damaged. They include about forty-five 
moveable aviaries for Parrakeets built after the Duke of Bedford’s 
principles, most of them very large, which are set on_ the 
lawns of the big pleasure garden which surrounds the house. A fine 
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block of five compartments, also in the same garden, is inhabited by 
small birds and Doves. A dozen roomy aviaries for Lories, Doves, and 
small birds have been built in a neighbouring meadow, and a large 
flight, the oldest aviary in the place, with five small compartments on 
either side, all for small birds, is placed along the wall of the kitchen 
garden. A couple of bird rooms complete the establishment. All the 
aviaries, except some of the moveable ones, are neatly built of slender 
steel frames and mouse-proof wire netting, with large brick and 
concrete shelters and foundations, pleasantly planted with shrubs. 
A small pond is used for Mandarin and Carolina Ducks. 

To-day the collection of Parrakeets still is very important. Among 
the Australian species, all of the more usual ones are present, but 
I noticed particularly pairs of Brown’s, Barnard’s, Twenty-eights, 
Bauer’s, Many-coloured, King, Crimson-wing, Barraband’s, Rock 
Peplars, Queen Alexandra’s Parrakeets, and there still is an old cock 
Yellow-bellied. The Grass Parrakeets are represented by a number of 
Bourkes, Elegants and Blue-wings, and several varieties of Budgerigars, 
Opalines, pure Whites, and Yellows. There are also various Lovebirds, 
including Blue Masked. The Lory collection consists of Swainsons, Red 
Collared, Mitchell’s and Yellow breasted; an old Scaly Lorikeet 
produces every year hybrids with a Swainson. Some rare odd birds, 
which it has been impossible to pair off, are a golden-fronted New 
Zealand Parrakeet, a Musk Lorikeet, and a Latham, bred at Géry 
many years ago. A pet Red-and-blue Macaw lives at liberty, while 
a Great Black Cockatoo, very tame and gentle, is kept on a stand in 
the bird room, which is slowly filling up again with new insectivorous 
birds, now including Shamas and various Glossy Starlings and 
Thrushes. 

The collection of Doves is good and breeds well. There are all the 
more usual species, among which Diamond, Peaceful, and Crested 
produce every year many pairs of young. Brush and Common Bronze- 
wings, Jobi, Grayson’s, Bleeding-heart, and Ashy Ground Doves are 
among the most interesting. 

The small bird collection is not to-day, of course, what it used to be, 
but nevertheless, it is an exciting one. All the West African species of 
Weavers, Whydahs, and Waxbills, now easily obtainable in France, 
are there, even some of the rarest such as Quail Finches and various 
unusual Firefinches. The Australian species are represented by 
Gouldian, Ruficaudas, Masked and Long-tailed Finches ; there are 
also some Indian Avadavats and Red-headed Parrot Finches. Zebra 
Finches nest by the dozen, and include the White and _ Isobelline 
varieties. There are even some New World species : Red Cardinals, 
Nonpareils, Indigo Buntings, Cuban Finches, and some Red 
Pileated Finches, the latter reared on the spot through many genera- 
tions, 
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It is a comfort to find that not only the large Géry collection of birds, 
but many others in Central and Western France, particularly in the 
Vendée, are still flourishing. Most of the bird seeds have always been 
grown commercially in that district, so that they were still procurable 
throughout the war and after. Therefore a certain stock of seed-eating 
birds could be maintained and their breeding continued, without 
great difficulties. What handicaps French aviculture to-day is the 
control of bird importations, which requires special permits difficult 
to obtain from the Finance and Health departments. But altogether 
the situation, uneasy as it is, has much improved and is not nearly se 
desperate as it still is in England. 


* * * 


BREEDING SUCCESSES IN SOUTH AFRICA 
By A. R. Ropertson, M.B., Ch.B. 


South Africa should be an aviculturists paradise. There is every 
inducement in this country for birds to breed. Sunshine all the year 
round, mild winters with warm sunny days and an abundance of seed 
and insectivorous food. Most of our aviculturists prefer aviaries, 
a flight and shelter, and the seedeaters are the most popular birds kept. 
There is as far as I know only one softbill enthusiast and he is Mr. 
Cleugh. There is one more exception, Mrs. Galbraith, of Cape Town, 
who successfully keeps and breeds Knysna Louries. 

The Waxbill is the most popular of all our native birds and no 
aviary is complete without a collection of them. Considerable progress 
has been made in breeding our native birds, and with the increased 
knowledge of habits and diet there should be a further improvement 
in breeding successes later. 

We find that it is easier to breed foreign birds in South Africa than 
it is to breed our indigenous species. However, there have been some 
notable successes during the last three years and some of them | 
believe ought to be mentioned. The most interesting breeding recorded 
is that of the Paradise Whydah (Steganura paradisea). 

For many years controversies have raged about the breeding 
habits of the Paradise Widow Bird, the consensus of opinion 
being that it was parasitic and that its host was one of the 
Waxbill family. This supposition is correct, and has been borne out 
by the recent breeding of the P.W.B. in captivity by independent 
aviculturists in two successive seasons. In both cases the Melba Finch 
(Konogastris melba) was the host. 

I am able to give fairly accurate details of this breeding in the 
aviaries of Mrs. Prinsloo, Evaton, Transvaal, and can state definitely 
that the breeding by Mr. Cronje of Pretoria was accepted only after 
the birds had been examined by members of the Avicultural Society. 
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Mrs. Prinsloo keeps a mixed African collection comprising mainly the 
Waxbill family. She has a large aviary approximately 8 feet by 24 feet 
by 12 feet, consisting of a large flight and a smaller sleeping portion. 
The sleeping portion is well stocked with cat-bush, a kind of thorny 
evergreen found in most parts of this country. The flight has a large 
pepper tree growing in it. The collection is fed on Manna-seed only 
(small kind of millet), green food to the desired amount, and of course 
a very generous supply of termites. Antheaps are found by the thou- 
sand, only a matter of yards from the farmstead. In this large collection 
there were several pairs of Melba Finches, two P.W.B. cocks and only 
one hen. Three pairs of Melba Finches went to nest at different times 
during the breeding season. Each time their nest were parasitized by 
the P.W.B. hen. During the course of the incubation period by the 
first Melba hen it was noticed that the Paradise hen paid visits to 
the Melba Finch’s nest. These visits were looked upon as a nuisance 
because Mrs. Prinsloo was rather keen on breeding Melba Finches. 
Not a thought was given to the real intention of the Paradise 
hen. Only when the Melbas left the nest did one realize what had been 
happening. Three young ones left the nest, two were Melbas, of that 
there was no doubt, but the third, although it looked like a young 
Melba Finch, was not one. Its shape was different, its head different, 
and even though its wings had a green sheen on them it did not possess 
the one important distinguishing feature, and that is that its tail had 
the same dull colour as its body and not the deep wine colour of the 
other two Melba babies. As it grew older and was able to fend for 
itself it left the Melbas and was to be found only with the Paradise 
Whydahs which it now resembled very closely. When the second 
Melba Finch went to the nest I examined the eggs ; there were six in all. 
Five were almost identical and white, and I presumed Melba eggs, 
the sixth egg white as well, but larger and longer than the other eggs. 
From this nest eventually only one Paradise Whydah was reared. 
The Paradise Whydah did not only confine her maraudings to the nest 
of Melba Finches but laid eggs in the nests of every Australian Zebra 
Finch she could find. 

Her eggs were larger than unfertile eggs of Melba Finches which 
were kept for comparison. In a third nest of Melbas a third Paradise 
Whydah bird was hatched out. When they moulted out into the first 
summer plumage there were two hens and one cock. Mrs. Prinsloo 
watched the Paradise hen going into the Zebra Finch nests. There 
was, as far as she was able to see, no attempt at destroying the eggs of 
the host. 

VIOLET-EARED WAXBILLS (Granatina granatina).—Violet-eared Wax- 
bills are the prettiest and most popular of our Waxbills. As a boy 
I used to catch hundreds of these pretty little fellows, only to find that 
in captivity they did not live very long. In the Orange Free State, on 
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the wooded banks of the rivers, they were once plentiful, but with the 
influx of people and unscrupulous trappers they have become almost 
extinct in those parts and are to be found only now and again in small 
swarms. However, in the Bushveld where I spent a holiday on Mrs. 
Prinsloo’s farm, they were to be seen in hundreds, especially early in 
the mornings, at the drinking troughs of the cattle, where they were 
fed in the winter months on manna seed. Not only did one see Violet- 
ears, but. there always came along with them the Melba Finches, 
Black-cheeked Waxbills, S.A. Ruddy Breasted Waxbills, Pietjie 
Canaries or Mountain Canaries, Yellow Seedeaters (Serinus flaviventris), 
and several other birds and mainly softbills, the names of which I did 
not know. Violet-ears are easy to catch, but one found that the 
younger birds took to captivity far more easily than the old birds did ; 
they were able to adapt themselves sooner, and the old birds were 
always first to die. Violet-ears usually do not live long in captivity, 
and it is only recently, since Aviculturists have been studying the 
diets of these birds, that they have been able to keep them longer and 
also have attempted to breed them in captivity. Several breeding 
attempts have been made during the last three to four years. In two 
cases these breedings have been successful to a certain extent. The 
birds are as much insectivorous as they are granivorous. 

In 1943 Mr. Ballack bred not less than seven hens and one cock from 
a pair of Violet-eared Waxbills. During the 1944-1945 season I have 
had a pair go to nest on several occasions. The eggs have been fertile 
on all occasions, but only once did this pair of birds rear two young 
ones successfully. There is something very interesting about the way 
these young birds have moulted. When they left the nest they were 
a drab brown colour with black beaks, black tails, and a violet coloured 
rump. After six weeks they moulted into a prettier brown colour 
resembling that of an adult hen bird. The beaks became coloured 
and the violet ear appeared. The birds can be sexed at this stage too, 
the cocks having a small well-defined black throat patch. From about 
twelve weeks I have noticed the cocks gradually getting the chocolate 
colour of the male adult bird. 

The Violet-eared Waxbills lay white eggs, and this pair in captivity 
and others I have had go to nest usually lay a clutch of five eggs. The 
young when they hatch have black skins and the fluff on their heads 
and backs is a dark grey colour. They have several phosphorescent 
spots on either side of their beaks. I have noticed that the Melba 
Finch’s young ones and Violet-ear’s young are absolutely identical, and 
one wonders if the Paradise Whydah Bird does not parasitize Violet- 
eared Waxbills in their native habitat as well as the Melba Finch. 

Bue Breastep WaxsiLis.—These delightful little fellows are easy 
to keep and breed freely in captivity. They are one of the commoner 
species of Waxbills and are found in most aviaries. 
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They make a dome-shaped nest and lay four to five eggs. The 
nestlings are usually a dull blackish brown colour. When they leave 
their nests they have the same colouring as the adults, only a duller 
colour. They are easy to sex, the hens having the dull grey patch on 
their abdomen extending up to the chest. The blue colour of the body 
is not as bright as it is in the males. 

Tue Common Grey WaAxsiLL.—These sprightly little fellows are 
found everywhere and several subspecies have been described. 
Although they are as common as their name denotes it is only recently 
that they have started breeding freely in captivity. Most aviculturists 
find that they can now be likened to the Australian Zebra Finch, for 
once they start breeding it is difficult to stop them. In one season 
I can remember breeding over forty of them. 

They are usually found along the banks of streams and rivulets ; in 
wintertime always in small swarms, very often hundreds of them 
together. I have on several occasions observed white ones in the 
swarms, and when quite a boy I managed to catch one of these 
albinos. I kept it alive for several months. The Common Waxbill or 
Rooibekkie is very easily sexed. The cock bird has a black patch which 
extends from the vent half-way up the abdomen but the hen does not 
have this black patch at all. They make a double-decker nest, a 
smaller one on top of the actual nest they breed in, which is supposed 
to be for the cock to sleep in. In captivity I find that they often breed 
in boxes and any breeding receptacle one has in the aviary. 

PHEASANTS, PARTRIDGES AND Quar.s.—-Except for the Quail very 
few of the others are represented in aviaries, and as far as I am able to 
ascertain only the Red Winged Partridges (Francolinus levaillanti 
and the Coqui Partridge have been bred; neither of these are firmly 
established as aviary birds. All of the Quail have been bred excepting 
the Blue Quail which I have yet to see. It is found in the low veld, 
little being recorded about it. Another pretty bird to keep in captivity 
and difficult to keep is the Jameson Ruddy Breasted Waxbill. It has 
been bred successfully, but like its cousin, the South African Fire-finch and 
the litthe Ruddy Breasted Waxbill, it has not been firmly established. 

Buntings are always attractive birds in aviaries and we have our 
representatives here. The two most commonly kept are the Red Backed 
Yellow Bunting (Emberiza flaviventris flaviventris) and the Rock Bunting 
(Fringillaria tahapsi tahapsi). The former is another one of those difficult 
birds to keep in an aviary but when acclimatized they live for several 
seasons. They have been bred in captivity by Mr. Strachan of 
Johannesburg. Their nests were made of coir and resembled an 
ordinary Serin type of nest. They are voracious insect eaters. The 
Rock Bunting is an easier bird to keep; although it does not breed 
easily it has been bred on several occasions by different members of 
the Avicultural Club. 
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The Serins or Canary type of birds paradoxically are usually the 
easiest to cater for and are the hardiest of our own birds, yet the most 
elusive when it comes to reproducing their own kind in aviaries. 
However, most of them have at one time or other been successfully 
bred. The Cape Canary and Blackhead and Striped Canary have 
only recently bred. While we have many types of Doves and wild 
Pigeons very few people keep them as aviary birds. They are, I think, 
difficult to breed and difficult to keep with smaller birds, which are 
far more popular as aviary birds. The Cape Rock Pigeon, Turtle 
Doves, Ring Doves, and Namaqua Doves have been successfully bred 
at various times. 


AUSTRALIAN PARROTS IN CAPTIVITY 


By ALAN Lenpon, Adelaide 
Continued from p. 125) 

(14) Crimson Roseia (Platycercus elegans) 
Synonyms.—Pennant’s Parrakeet, Red Lory, Lowry. 
Distribution.—This species has an extensive range in the eastern part 

of Australia from Cape York in the north down through the eastern 
portions of Queensland and New South Wales and throughout most 
of Victoria, with the exception of the drier areas, into the south-east of 
South Australia. It is also found on Kangaroo Island, where it is rare, 
and on Norfolk Island, where it is believed to have been introduced. 

Description A large Broadtail whose main colour is crimson, 
relieved by blue cheek patches, wing margins and tail. The mantle 
feathers are black edged with crimson and there is a black shoulder 
patch. 

The adults of both sexes are very much alike, and the size of the 
beak and size and shape of the head is the surest indication of sex ; 
most females are as brightly coloured as the males. 

Immatures are usually very different from the adults in that the 
crimson is largely replaced by dark green with the exception of small 
areas on the crown, throat, and under tail-coverts. As in the adult, 
the cheeks and wing margins are blue, but the tail is greener and the 
mantle and shoulder patches are green. Some immatures, however, 
leave the nest as merely duller editions of the adults, the crimson areas 
being not as bright and the edges of the mantle feathers being a mixture 
of red and green ; the shoulder patches also are more green than in 
the adult. I have been unable to ascertain whether this is a constant 
feature in some part of the range of the species, but have an idea that 
it might occur constantly in the northern birds. 
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Like the adults, immatures can be sexed with reasonable certainty 
by the size and shape of the head and beak. Adult plumage is acquired 
by the first full moult, which is completed when the bird is about 
fifteen months old. Prior to this, additional crimson feathers have 
gradually appeared on the abdomen and a few scattered adult mantle 
feathers have also been acquired. 

Variations.—At the northernmost extremity of the range, a smaller, 
darker bird, which appears to be a valid subspecies (nigrescens), is 
found. The Kangaroo Island bird has been given subspecific rank, but 
examination of skins does not suggest that this is worthy of retention. 

Coloured Plates—These are fairly numerous. That by Goodchild 
in Seth-Smith (p. 160) is really excellent, whilst that by Roland Green 
in Mathews (vol. vi, p. 304), portraying the northern form (nigrescens), 
is also very good. The plate in Greene (vol. i, p. 141) is fairly good as 
regards colouration, but gives a wrong impression of the shape of the 
cheek patches. Gould’s plate has been reproduced in the recently 
published Tropical Birds, and in addition to a good representation of 
an adult, shows a young bird in a stage of transition from the green 
plumage to that of the adult. 

Field Notes.—I have seen this bird on numerous occasions in various 
parts of Victoria, and also in New South Wales and Queensland. 
They are usually seen in pairs or small parties, and a more vivid sight 
than a pair of fully-plumaged adults is hard to imagine. The species 
tends to favour hilly country, and does not often appear in more open, 
flat country. A few birds can often be seen in the eastern end of 
Collins Street, Melbourne, and they are said to nest in the city 
buildings ! 

Aviary Notes._-A favourite aviary bird on account of its hardiness 
and gaudy colouring, but no more suitable for a mixed collection 
than any of the other larger Broadtails are on account of its pugnacious 
nature. 

I have seldom been without one or more examples of this species 
in my collection, but it has only been in recent years that I have had 
sufficient suitable aviaries to enable me to segregate a pair with a view 
to breeding. A very fine cock bird obtained in 1938, lost his mate as 
a result of a brawl in 1940, and lived a bachelor existence in a mixed 
collection, no mate being provided for him until December, 1944. 
Then he, too, succumbed after a fight in the spring of 1945, and I did 
not replace him till the beginning of 1946. In that year, I attempted 
to breed the species for the first time, but although the hen spent a 
considerable time in the nesting log during September and October, 
no eggs were laid as far as is known. In January, 1947, I obtained 
two birds from Sydney, which were reputed to be a breeding pair. 
In October of that year they began to take an interest in the log 
provided, and on 22nd of the month, the first egg of a clutch of five 
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was laid. The hen sat very closely, and it was not until 17th November 
that two young were observed, the remaining eggs being infertile. 
By the end of the month one of the young birds had died, but the 
remaining one, a male, survived, and left the nest on 2oth December, 
in the almost mature crimson plumage previously described. When 
disposed of in June, 1948, this bird was in mature plumage except for 
some green feathers on the wings in the areas which ultimately become 
black. In 1948, the hen of the same pair laid the first egg of a clutch 
of six on 24th October, three only being fertile. Two young had 
hatched on 19th November, and the third the following day. ‘The 
parents on this occasion proved to be very indifferent feeders, and 
several times one or more of the young birds were found out of the 
nest and had to be replaced. The most advanced young bird con- 
tinued to leave the nest very prematurely, and ultimately died on 
24th December ; the other two left the nest the following day, and 
although practically never fed thereafter by the parents, they appeared 
to thrive for a while, but both died about the middle of January. 
All three of this clutch left the nest in the crimson plumage, the 
youngest, a hen, being a little greener on the margins of the mantle 
feathers than the other two, which were a pair. 

The medal of the A.S.S.A. was awarded in 1936 for the breeding of 
this species to the late E. B. Cox ; unfortunately, the details of this 
achievement have been lost. Apart from the above, I am unaware 
of any other local successes. There seems to be little doubt that in 
the wild state, birds of this species frequently breed when less than a 
year old and before the assumption of full plumage ; I have no 
record of this having occurred in captivity. 


(15) ADELAIDE RosE.LaA (Platycercus adelaidae) 
Synonym.—Adelaide Parrakeet. 


Distribution —Confined to South Australia and extends from the 
Flinders Range in the north to the tip of Fleurieu Peninsula (Cape 
Jervis) in the south. The species does not appear to cross the River 
Murray, although it approaches to within a few miles of it in places. 

Description.—A large Broadtail of approximately the same size as 
the preceding species.. The prevailing colour of a typical southern 
bird is orange-red in varying shades, fading to yellowish on the sides 
of the breast, and relieved by blue cheeks, wing margins and tail. 
The mantle feathers are black edged with orange-red and there is the 
black shoulder patch which is typical of all the Rosellas. Many 
females differ but little from the males except in the size and shape 
of the head and beak and some have a greenish tinge to the margins 
of the mantle feathers. 

Immatures are mainly an olive-green colour with brick-red areas 
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on the crown, throat, and subcaudals ; the cheeks and wing margins 
are blue as in the adults, but the tail is green. During the first autumn 
and winter more red feathers appear, especially on the breast, and a 
few adult mantle feathers are acquired. Full adult plumage is not 
attained until the first complete moult, when the birds are about 
fifteen months old. Immatures can be accurately sexed by the 
size and shape of the head and beak. 

I have never seen or heard of a young Adelaide leaving the nest in 
a semi-mature plumage, like that described for the preceding species. 

Variations.—This is a very variable species in the southern part of 
its range, some quite bright red and quite yellowish birds being found 
in the same locality. Towards Cape Jervis the birds were alleged 
to be particularly bright and to approach the Crimson Rosella in 
colouration, and it was considered that some infusion of blood from 
the adjacent Kangaroo Island birds might have occurred ; several 
recent visits to the district in question do not support this view, as 
some quite pale birds were noted amongst the flocks seen, and it 
would therefore appear that the subspecies fleuriensis is not a valid 
one. In the Flinders Range the birds are much paler and the breasts 
are yellow, with only a little red mottling thereon ;_ this subspecies 
(subadelaidae) was formerly thought to be a variant of the Yellow 
Rosella (P. flaveolus). 

Coloured Plates—Except in Gould, coloured plates seem to be non- 
existent ; even Mathews does not figure the bird. For the reader who 
is unfamiliar with the species, it is best to imagine a Crimson Rosella 
in which the crimson areas of the plumage are replaced by varying 
shades of brick-red, orange, and yellow 

Field Notes.—A very common bird in the Mount Lofty Ranges close 
to Adelaide, and even occurring at times in the parklands around the 
city. Seen in pairs, family parties, and, especially in the case of young 
birds, in small flocks. Is frequently seen in orchards, where it does 
considerable damage. 

Aviary Notes—A common cage bird in South Australia but quite 
rare in other parts of Australia, not being regarded as particularly 
attractive in colouring by most Parrot-lovers. 

I still possess a hen bird that was in adult plumage when I obtained 
her in January, 1936; a mate was obtained for her a couple of 
months later, and they survived in a mixed collection until the cock 
was killed in a fight in 1943 ; limitations of space and the fact of the 
species being so common locally had always predisposed against any 
attempts being made to breed from them, although they had always 
looked a likely pair. In December, 1944, an immature male of the 
northern race was obtained, but again in 1945 they were not segregated. 
In 1946, the erection of additional breeding aviaries gave this species 
its first chance to reproduce in my collection. Somewhat to my 
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surprise, I found a broken egg in the log on 15th October, and two 
days later a second egg was laid but this, too, was broken the next 
day. As the cock was seen emerging from the log he was regarded 
with suspicion ; it is not known if any further eggs were laid that 
season. In view of this experience, I substituted a new young cock 
of the southern race prior to the 1947 breeding season, and in due 
course the first egg of a clutch of five appeared on 16th October ; four 
of these were fertile. On 14th November three recently hatched young 
were found dead in the log, the fate of the fourth egg being unknown ; 
whether the hen did not feed them or whether they were murdered 
by one or other parent remains a mystery. Feeling that it was so 
long since the hen had had a chance to breed that she might be out 
of practice, I decided to give the same pair another chance in 1948, 
and a clutch of five, of which the first disappeared, was started on 
23rd September. The remaining four eggs proved fertile and were 
incubated steadily, but by 26th October three eggs had disappeared, 
and the fourth by the next day ; investigation revealed two newly- 
hatched dead chicks in the log. Another attempt was made in that 
a clutch of four was commenced on 24th November, and all proved 
fertile. Two of these were transferrec to another Broadtail that was 
incubating a clutch of clear eggs and she, incidentally, deserted them 
before they were due to hatch ; the remaining two were incubated 
by the mother with the usual result, namely death of the chicks shortly 
after they had hatched on 18th December. To date, therefore, I have 
not succeeded in rearing Adelaide Rosellas, and it does not look as 
if I am likely to be successful with the present old hen. 

The A.S.S.A. deemed the Adelaide Rosella ineligible for a medal 
award, probably because it was recorded by A. J. Campbell as having 
been bred by Mr. White, of Reedbeds, many years ago. Apart from 
this record, the only success that I am aware of is that of H. J. Packer, 
of Gilberton, who reared two young birds in 1946, but I feel certain 
that there must have been other successes. 

Like the preceding species, it seems definite that Adelaide Rosellas 
breed in the wild state before they have assumed full adult plumage. 





(16) YELLOw RosELLa (Platycercus flaveolus) 


Synonyms.—Yellow-rumped Parrakeet, Murray Rosella. 


Distribution —Confined to the vicinity of the Murray River and its 
tributaries. In South Australia it is said to follow the river as far 
south as the town of Mannum. How far up the Darling it extends, 
I am unable to say. It is probably commonest in southern New 
South Wales in the Murrumbidgee area, and it is also found 
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in Victoria following the tributaries of the Murray in a southward 
direction. 

Description.—A moderately large Broadtail, being only slightly 
inferior in size to the two preceding species. The adult male has the 
head, underparts, and rump a clear pale yellow, the frontal band is 
red, the cheeks, wing margins, and tail are blue, and the mantle 
feathers are black edged with pale yellow. The usual black shoulder 
patch is present. The adult female has a smaller, rounder head, and 
a smaller beak, also the yellow coloration is slightly duller, and there 
are invariably a few reddish-orange flecks on the feathers of the throat 
and upper breast. 

Immatures leave the nest in a plumage which is mainly a pale 
yellowish-green, which is lighter on the underparts. They have blue 
cheeks and wing margins, and a greenish tail, and the red frontal 
band is present. During the first year of life some of the breast 
feathers are moulted and replaced by yellower ones, but this change 
is relatively imperceptible ; in addition, a variable number of adult 
mantle feathers are acquired. Adult plumage is attained at the first 
complete moult when the birds are about a year old. Immatures 
are easily sexed by the size and shape of the beak and head. 

Vartations.—No valid variations appear to be recognizable. 

Coloured Plates.—Goodchild’s plate in Seth-Smith (p. 160) is really 
excellent, and Roland Green’s in Mathews (vol. vi, p. 317) is almost 
equally good. That in Greene (vol. ii, p. 8) is reasonably good and 
almost certainly portrays an adult hen; even so, the red on the 
throat is rather too extensive, as far as can be seen. 

Field Notes.—I met with this species in the wild state recently for 
the first time, several pairs being observed at Swan Reach, on the 
River Murray. It is said seldom to wander far from the eucalypts 
which follow the courses of various rivers and creeks which ultimately 
flow into the Murray. 

Aviary Notes.—This species has always been rare in captivity in 
South Australia, and is seldom obtained by the local dealers. 

In May, 1936, I obtained a fine adult cock bird, and in January, 
1937, I secured a mate for him in the shape of a tame, obviously hand- 
reared, hen. This pair were given many opportunities to breed, but 
although feeding and mating were often observed in the spring, the 
hen never became really interested in the logs provided for her, and 
no eggs were ever laid. In 1942, I exchanged the hen for another tame 
bird, but without any improvement in results either during that year 
or the following. In 1944, I loaned the cock bird to Mr. H. J. Packer, 
of Gilberton, who had a hen of the species that had reared hybrids 
the previous season when mated with a cock Adelaide ; however, 
his hen did not see fit to lay either that year or the next while mated 
to my bird. In March, 1946, Mr. Packer returned my bird, having 
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had the good fortune to catch another cock bird, obviously an escapec, 
on his aviaries, and later in that year he succeeded in breeding young 
from this bird and his old hen, thus securing the medal of the A.S.S.A. 

Meanwhile, my old pair were reunited, and again did no good in 
1946, although looking more promising than in previous years, and 
after the cock’s death in August, 1947, I secured a new pair, which 
made no attempt to breed that year. Mr. Packer’s pair had mean- 
while reared two clutches of young, both in 1946 and 1947, and in 
March, 1948, he was kind enough to let me have them. In the 
spring they duly went to nest, the first egg of a clutch of six appearing 
on 16th October. All the eggs were fertile, and young were first 
observed on 12th November ; in all, five hatched and all were reared, 
the first leaving the nest on 17th December, and the last on Christmas 
Day. The hen laid again almost at once, the second clutch numbering 
four. Once again, all the eggs were fertile, and young were seen first 
on goth January. One egg failed to hatch, although it contained 
a fully-developed embryo, and of the remaining three, one died when 
about ten days old. The remaining two, a pair, were reared, leaving 
the nest on 6th and 8th March, 1949. 

I have no definite information as to whether this species breeds in 
the wild state in its first year of life ; judging by analogy, it would 
seem probable that it does so. 





(17) GREEN RosELLA (Platycercus caledonicus) 


Synonyms.—Yellow-bellied Parrakeet, Tasmanian Rosella, Mountain 
Parrot. 

Distribution —Confined to Tasmania, where it is widely distributed, 
and to the larger islands of Bass Strait. 

Description.—The largest of all the Rosellas, the name Green Rosella 
being singularly inappropriate, as there is practically no true green in 
its plumage. The head and under-parts of the adult is a rich golden- 
olive, the frontal band is red, and the cheeks and wing margins are 
blue. The mantle feathers are black with very dark green margins, 
and the rump is a dark olive. The sexes of the adults, and also of the 
immatures, are easily distinguished in that the head especially, and 
also the beak are very much larger in the male than in the female, 
although the general colouring of the latter is only slightly duller. 
Immatures differ in that the head and underparts are considerably 
greener and the back feathers are dull green with practically no 
evidence of the scalloping seen in the adult. As with the already 
described members of this genus, adult plumage is obtained at the 
first full moult, which is completed when the birds are about fifteen 
months old. During the first winter, some of the breast feathers are 
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moulted and replaced by yellower ones, and a few adult mantle 
feathers may appear. 

Variations—The birds from King Island (henriettae) are said to 
have more red on the head and to have the subcaudals strongly tinged 
with red. Though I have seen birds exhibiting this variation on several 
occasions, I have never been able to discover their origin with certainty, 
although I always suspected they had come from Tasmania itself, 
in which case the subspecies is probably not valid. 

Coloured Plates.—Roland Green’s plate in Mathews (vol. vi, p. 322) 
figures a pair of the King Island birds, and is an excellent repre- 
sentation of that variation. The only other readily accessible plate 
that I am aware of is the reproduction of Gould’s original plate in 
Tropical Birds (pl. 8), which is very good of the typical race, although 
the bird in the hollow, which looks like a cock, shows an unusual 
red flecking on the throat, rather reminiscent of a hen Yellow Rosella. 

Field Notes—Although I have visited Tasmania on two occasions, 
I was never fortunate enough to see this bird in the wild state, although 
it is said to be quite common in many parts of the island. Sharland 
in Tasmanian Birds, states that it is well distributed, especially in fruit- 
growing areas, also in thick forest country and on the mountains. 

Aviary Notes.—Although frequently seen in dealers hands prior to 
World War II, it is now extremely rare in this state, and I am practi- 
cally sure that my pair are the only birds in captivity here at present. 
In pre-war days it was usually available from Melbourne dealers also. 

My first hen was obtained in August, 1936, and was then in immature 
plumage ; she had attained adult plumage by February, 1937, and 
was mated with three different cocks, but never showed any particular 
inclination to go to nest. Just prior to the 1942 breeding season 
I obtained a new pair, but these were never at ali friendly, and early 
in 1944 the cock lost his heart to a one-legged hen Red-vented Blue 
Bonnet which had escaped and had remained in the garden. In 
June, 1944, a new hen, said to be aviary-bred, was obtained from 
Melbourne, and though the Blue Bonnet was caught and disposed 
of, the cock would not be consoled, and would have nothing to do 
with the hen either that season or the following ; in fact, he remained 
unmated for the rest of his days. In March, 1946, I obtained a new 
cock, and although he tolerated the hen, he was never very keen on 
her, and when he fell violently in love with another Broadtail hen in 
the next aviary, I thought it desirable to make yet another change. 
The new cock was obtained early in October, and immediately seemed 
pleased with his mate who responded to his attentions and laid the 
first egg of a clutch of four on 6th November. All the eggs were 
fertile, and two young were seen on 30th November, and a third a few 
days later, the fourth egg having disappeared. The third chick only 
lived a few days, but the others flourished until 23rd December, a very 
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hot day, when they were found dead in the nest, with full crops. 
This was particularly disappointing as other Broadtail young of the 
same age survived the heat. The father of these chicks died in the 
autumn of 1947, and a new cock obtained subsequently seemed no 
keener on the hen than all but one of his predecessors had been, and 
no results were obtained that season. In 1948, although the pair were 
not actively hostile towards one another, neither feeding nor mating 
had been noted, and it was therefore somewhat of a surprise when 
the hen laid the first of a clutch of five on 15th November. Unfortu- 
nately, these eggs were all infertile, and were replaced by two fertile 
Adelaide Rosella eggs which the hen deserted a few days before they 
were due to hatch. 

The only record that I have of this species being bred in captivity 
in South Australia is that of Mr. F. Lewitzka, who gained the medal 
of the A.S.S.A. in 1938, rearing three good young birds which left 
the nest in mid-December of that year. 

Green Rosellas look very handsome when they have recently 
completed their moult, but towards the end of the year they frequently 
begin to look very ragged, and the breast shows an untidy appearance 
due to the dark bases of some of the yellow feathers becoming visible 
in an irregular pattern. Although I can find no positive information 
on the subject, I would think it highly likely that this species will breed 
when less than a year old and whilst still in immature plumage. 





(18) PALE-HEADED RosELLA (Platycercus adscitus) 


Synonyms.—Mealy Rosella, Moreton Bay Rosella, Blue Rosella, 
Blue-cheeked Parrakeet (the northern race). 

Distribution.—The range of this bird is from Cape York Peninsula 
in North Queensland down the whole of the eastern part of Queens- 
land into north-eastern New South Wales, where its southern limit 
does not appear to have been defined. 

Description —A medium-sized Broadtail with a yellow head, white 
cheeks with blue lower margins, blue breast and abdomen, and red 
subcaudals. The mantle feathers are black edged with bright yellow, 
the rump is a greyish blue, the wing margins are blue, and there is 
the usual black shoulder patch. The sexes are very alike, but some 
males have a very much more vivid blue breast than others, whilst 
in all females the breast is rather a greyish blue. The size and shape 
of the head and beak is a help in sexing, but is not as reliable in this 
species as in many other Broadtails. Immatures leave the nest as 
duller editions of the adults in every respect. There is often some red or 
grey feathers on the head and the amount of red may increase with the 
first partial moult which takes place when the birds are a few months 
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old ; I have been unable to convince myself that this red or grey 
feathering is a sexual distinction. Full plumage is acquired rather 
gradually and is not complete until the first full moult at the age 
of about fifteen months. 

Variations. —Whilst considerable individual variation occurs amongst 
birds of this species, particularly in the immatures as already indicated, 
the birds from the northern extremity of the range, originally described 
as the Blue-cheeked Parrakeet (amathusiae), are very distinct and 
possibly deserve specific rank. They are smaller birds with more 
blue and less white on the cheeks, and with a pale yellow area across 
the chest. I have not seen this variety in life, but skins show the 
difference very clearly. 

Coloured Plates.—Roland Green’s plate in Mathews (vol. vi, p. 338) 
is a really excellent representation of the two varieties. Cayley’s 
plate in The Emu (vol. 30, pl. 14), also portrays both varieties very 
adequately. The figure in Greene (vol. ii, p. 6) is quite fair although 
the blue is too bright. 

Field Notes.—I have frequently observed this bird in the vicinity of 
Brisbane, and in other areas in Southern Queensland. It is usually 
to be seen in pairs or in small flocks. In habits, it resembles the other 
Rosellas, and is often to be seen feeding on the ground. A pair nested 
in a hollow spout of a tree growing alongside the operating theatre of 
the army hospital to which I was attached in 1943. 

Aviary Notes.—A well-known aviary bird, but one which has a bad 
reputation for delicacy when first purchased, probably only on 
account of the deplorable conditions under which newly-trapped birds 
are frequently kept and boxed. My early experience with this species 
was in accord with the above and about half a dozen trapped birds 
survived only a relatively short time. 

An acclimatized hen obtained in January, 1937, proved a much 
better proposition and went to nest late in September of that year, 
laying eight eggs, the first two of which were broken. Though she 
incubated steadily all the eggs proved clear, and this tended to confirm 
the doubt which had always existed in my mind in regard to the sex 
of her alleged mate. In the following year a definite cock was not 
obtained until late in September, and no nesting took place. In 1939, 
however, a clutch of six eggs was laid in August, three of which were 
fertile. One young bird was seen on 13th September and another the 
next day, the third fertile egg failing to hatch. Both these birds 
died when just over a week old. A second clutch, on this occasion 
consisting of four eggs, was commenced on 17th October ; one egg 
was broken, another was clear, the third failed to hatch, and the 
fourtn hatched on 14th November, and the young bird, a hen, was 
reared and left the nest on 13th December. 

In 1940, this young bird was mated to a very fine cock, obviously 
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an escapee, that had been caught on the aviaries during the previous 
year. She commenced a clutch of six eggs in late September, when just 
nine months old, but these were all infertile. The next two years’ 
clutches of eight and nine eggs produced no results, and in 1943 a log 
was not even provided. In 1944, a clutch of eight was commenced on 
11th August, incubation proceeded steadily and young were first seen 
on 15th September. In all, five hatched, two eggs being clear and the 
other containing a half-grown embryo. The five were all reared, 
leaving the nest between 19th and 26th October. As the hen laid an 
egg on the ground on 1st November, I replaced the log, and a further 
four eggs were laid therein and incubated until the hen suddenly 
started to moult and deserted ; on examination, all the eggs were 
found to contain half-developed embryos. In 1945, the same pair 
experienced a series of misfortunes. The first clutch of five was com- 
menced in mid-August, but the eggs were spoilt by the nesting material 
all falling out of the log ; a second clutch of five commenced towards 
the end of September met with a similar fate. When a new log was pro- 
vided, a third clutch was begun on 31st October. On this occasion six 
eggs were laid and the first young bird was seen on 29th November ; in 
all four hatched, but one died during the first week. The other three 
flourished until Christmas time, when they all succumbed during a 
spell of very hot weather, though they were within a week of leaving 
the nest. The following season (1946) a clutch of eight was begun 
early in August, and although the first two were broken, five of the 
remaining six proved fertile and four had hatched on gth September, 
and the fifth a couple of days later. One of these died in the first week 
but the remaining four were reared and left the nest between 11th and 
15th October. A second clutch of five was started on 27th October 
and all had hatched by 26th November ; once again, one died early, 
and the remainder were reared and left the nest about Christmas time. 
I see from my notes that I thought at first that probably seven of these 
eight were hens ; actually only five proved to be, but this serves to 
illustrate the difficulty which can be experienced in sexing this species, 
both in the immature and in the adult stage. In 1947 the hen died 
egg-bound in September, having started the clutch with a soft-shelled 
egg and then producing four satisfactory ones. A new hen was 
obtained a week later and she went to nest early in October, but her 
four eggs were all clear. She laid a second clutch of five in mid- 
November, three of which were good. Young could be heard early in 
December, and two were later seen, but they only survived a few days, 
the other fertile egg having failed to hatch. In 1948 the old cock died 
during the winter and a new one was obtained in time for the breeding 
season. A clutch of four, of which only two were fertile, was laid late 
in August. Only one of these hatched and it was deserted by its 
parents when about a fortnight old. A second clutch, of five, was 
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started on 20th October, four proved fertile and young were seen on 
18th November ; eventually three were counted, but one died when 
quite young and the other two, both hens, were reared and left the 
nest just before Christmas. A third clutch was laid, and two young 
were seen on 30th January ; one of these died when very young and 
the other survived until mid-February. 

This species has been bred in captivity in South Australia on a fair 
number of occasions, the first recorded being that of Mr. U. F. Coneen, 
who was awarded the A.S.S.A. medal in 1937. 

In the United States this species appears to be practically domesti- 
cated ; at any rate, it is said to be the commonest of all the Broad- 
tails in that country. 





(19) NorTHERN RoseExxa (Platycercus venustus) 


Synonyms.—Brown’s Parrakeet, Smutty Rosella. 


Distribution.—This bird has only been recorded from the Kimberley 
division of Western Australia and from the northern parts of the 
Northern Territory. 


Description—Apart from the Western Rosella, this species is the 
smallest of the Broadtails. The plumage pattern is both striking and 
unusual, and consists of a black head, cheeks which are white in their 
upper part and blue in their lower, under parts pale yellow with fine 
black edges to the feathers and scarlet subcaudals. The mantle is black 
edged with pale yellow, the rump is also pale yellow and the wing 
margins are blue, and there is the usual black shoulder patch. Adults 
of both sexes are remarkably alike in colouring and the hen is usually 
only very slightly duller than the cock. The size and shape of the head 
and beak is a help in some examples, but quite a number of birds are 
seen which are extremely difficult to sex. The immatures leave the 
nest as duller replicas of the adults with all the colours less vivid and less 
clearly defined ; they, too, can be extremely hard to sex in some 
instances. Assumption of adult plumage is a gradual and not very 
noticeable process and appears to take about a year to be completed. 


Variations—No valid subspecies have been shown to exist, but 
individuals vary considerably. Some red feathers scattered through 
the black of the head are not very uncommon, and one occasionally 
sees examples with a broad band of scarlet running up the centre of the 
abdomen. 


Coloured Plates.—Goodchild’s plate of a pair in Seth-Smith (p. 168) 
is extraordinarily lifelike, and Boosey’s picture in Tavistock (frontis- 
piece) is also quite good. Roland Green’s plate in Mathews (vol. vi, 
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P- 345) gives both birds rather a ruffled appearance, though the actual 
colouring is quite accurate. 

Field Notes.—This is a species that I have not had an opportunity of 
observing in its natural state. It does not appear to be a common bird 
anywhere, and is said to be usually met with in pairs or small parties. 

Aviary Notes.—Always a rare bird in captivity and one which appeals 
to most Parrot lovers, even though they may be unattracted by the 
majority of the larger of the Broadtails. 

I obtained my first example of this species, a hen, from the late 
Mr. Wachsmann, of Sydney, in January, 1936, but this bird only 
survived a couple of months in my collection. Later in the same year, 
the same gentleman was good enough to let me have a pair of these 
birds. However, the cock bird never liked his mate and always seemed 
to be attracted by every other hen broadtail in sight until he died 
suddenly late in 1937. In March of the following year I was fortunate 
enough to obtain a new cock, and the pair seemed to be satisfactorily 
mated from the start. The first egg of a clutch of five was laid on 
8th August and four of the eggs were fertile. The first young bird was 
hatched on 3rd September and two more emerged within the next 
couple of days, but one did not survive long ; the other two flourished 
until 16th September, when they were found dead in the nest, and 
thereafter both parents immediately started a heavy moult. In 1939, 
a clutch of four eggs was started on 16th August ; of these, three were 
fertile and young were first observed on 13th September. All these 
flourished and two left the nest on 14th October, and the third the 
next day, all being fine specimens. I was extremely uncertain in 
regard to the sexes of these birds at first, but they eventually turned 
out to be two hens and a cock. This success gained the medal of the 
A.S.S.A., being the first breeding by a member, although the species 
had been bred in the Adelaide Zoo prior to this. In 1940, the first 
clutch consisted of three fertile eggs laid in mid-June ; three young 
hatched early in July, but only one survived to leave the nest on 12th 
August. A second clutch was laid later in that month, but all the eggs 
were clear, and shortly afterwards the old pair were killed by a pair 
of Twenty-eights when the latter bit a hole in the wire dividing their 
adjacent flights, and entered their cage. 

For some years thereafter the species was not represented in my 
collection, and it was not until 1945 that I obtained the loan of a pair 
which were said to have laid numerous clutches of eggs which had 
always been infertile, probably because the cock was almost devoid 
of toes as a result of fighting. True to form, a clutch of four was laid 
in May of that year and incubated steadily without result. The 
following year clutches of three and four were laid in March and 
August respectively, without any improvement in results. In January, 
1947, I succeeded in obtaining a fine new cock bird, but the hen 
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expressed her disapproval of the arrangement by not even laying that 
year! In September, I loaned the cock to an acquaintance who had 
an unmated hen and the old hen was restored to her former mate to 
the undisguised joy of both! Early in 1948, I obtained a pair of the 
progeny of my loaned cock bird, but one did not survive long, and at 
the time of writing I now have the hen of this pair and a recently 
received aviary-bred cock that have settled down well together. 

Northern Rosellas are early breeders and whilst they do not always 
have an autumn nest like Hooded Parrakeets usually do, they almost 
invariably commence nesting operations in mid or late winter. This 
peculiarity in not adapting themselves to the seasons has been a great 
trial to overseas aviculturists, but does not appear to be a disadvantage 
locally. 





(20) EasTERN RosELLa (Platycercus eximius) 


Synonyms.—Red_ Rosella, Rosehill Parrakeet, Golden-mantled 
Rosella (the northern subspecies). 

Distribution —*rom southern Queensland, where the northernmost 
limit of its range appears to be unrecorded, through eastern New 
South Wales and most of Victoria, apart from the Mallee belt, into the 
south-eastern portion of South Australia, where it extends as far north 
as Tintinara. A small isolated colony is also to be found in the Adelaide 
hills, but there is some doubt as to whether these may have been 
introduced. The species is also found in Tasmania, but apparently 
does not occur on the Bass Strait islands. It has been introduced 
into New Zealand. 


Description —A medium-sized Broadtail with extremely gaudy colour- 
ing. The head and upper breast and under tail coverts are scarlet, 
the cheeks are white, the lower breast is yellow, and the abdomen and 
rump are pale yellowish green. The mantle feathers are black edged 
with yellowish green, the wing margins are blue, and the shoulder 
patch is black. Hens are usually somewhat duller than cocks, but 
occasionally very bright ones are seen, and these may easily be mistaken 
for cocks, particularly as the size and shape of the head and beak is not 
very helpful in this species. However, white spots on the flight feathers 
appear to be very constant in hens of this species and absent in adult 
cocks. Immatures leave the nest with all the colours duller, and the red 
of the head replaced to a considerable extent by green. Particularly is 
this so in the case of young hens, so that immatures are usually easier 
to sex than adults. More red feathers are acquired in the first autumn 
and winter, but full plumage is not assumed till the first complete 
moult at the age of a little over a year. 


Variations —The northern variety known as the Golden-mantled 
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Rosella (splendidus) is sufficiently distinct to warrant its being regarded 
as a species by many authorities. It differs from the typical bird in 
having the margins of the mantle feathers golden yellow instead of 
yellowish green, the rump sea-green rather than yellowish green, and 
the red of the head more of a vermilion shade. This race is found in 
southern Queensland and northern New South Wales, where it comes 
as far south as Scone. At Muswellbrook, to the south of Scone, the 
typical bird (eximius) is found, and the same holds good at Merriwa 
and Cobbora to the west ; in fact, the range of the Golden-mantled 
bird is roughly limited in a westerly direction by the old New South 
Wales—Queensland railway. The Tasmanian birds (diemenensis) 
appear to be distinguishable by their larger size and the greater extent 
of the white cheek patches. 

Coloured Plates—Gronvold’s plate in Mathews (vol. vi, p. 352) is an 
excellent representation of a male of the golden-mantled variety. 
Greene’s plate (vol. ii, frontispiece) is quite an adequate portrayal of 
the same subspecies. The pair which are displayed on the dust-cover 
of Cayley’s Australian Parrots are perhaps the best, easily accessible, 
representation of the typical birds. 

Field Notes. —The ty pical birds are common in most parts of Victoria 
and in the south-east of South Australia, and seem to favour open, 
timbered country. I have also observed the golden-mantled race in the 
vicinity of Toowoomba and Warwick, Queensland. As with all the 
Rosellas, they are usually seen in pairs or small flocks. 

Aviary Notes.—Probably the best known of all the Australian Parrots 
and very commonly kept as a cage bird in Victoria and New South 
Wales, many hand-reared birds making good whistlers. A showy bird 
in a mixed collection, but no less pugnacious than any of the rest of 
the group. 

Although the species was practically continuously represented in my 
collection, it was not until 1946 that I possessed sufficient breeding 
aviaries to warrant devoting space to these relatively common birds. 
In that year I had a cock Golden-mantled that I had brought back 
from Queensland in 1943, and a hen of the common variety obtained 
from a local bird shop. The first egg of a clutch of six was laid on 
3rd September, but although the hen sat closely, all the eggs proved 
clear and were removed towards the end of the month. The hen soon 
went to nest again, eggs being seen under the sitting bird on 15th 
October. This time the clutch consisted of five, of which only two were 
fertile. Two young birds were seen during the first week of November 
and the first, a hen, left the nest rather prematurely on 2nd December 
and was replaced ; the other, a cock, made its first appearance on 5th 
December, and the hen reappeared in much better shape, the next 
day. On leaving the nest, these birds could scarcely be distinguished 
from typical young Eastern Rosellas, but when they assumed adult 
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plumage, they were more or less intermediate between the two races 
in colouring. In 1947 the hen died and another pair of typical Easterns 
did nothing. The old cock Golden-mantled was mated to a young 
Golden-mantled hen obtained late in the previous year. This pair 
were seen feeding on many occasions in September and October, but 
did not get any further. 

In 1948, yet another pair of the common race were tried and the 
first of five eggs was laid on 3rd October. Young were seen on the 
last day of the same month and eventually five were counted ;_ the 
first left the nest on 27th November, and by 4th December all five had 
left it, but they all exhibited the unusual habit of returning to it for 
several days thereafter. This clutch consisted of four hens and one 
cock. 

Towards the end of 1947 I had been lucky enough to secure a pair 
of Golden-mantleds which had laid two clutches of eggs that season 
while in the possession of Mr. H. J. Packer, of Gilberton, but had been 
disturbed on each occasion. In 1948 the hen of this pair laid the 
first of a clutch of four on 25th September ; all proved fertile, and 
young were first seen on 23rd October, and all were successfully 
reared, leaving the nest between 23rd and 25th November. Of these, 
two were obviously hens and another equally obviously a cock, but 
the fourth, which eventually turned out a hen, was much brighter 
than her two sisters and was thought to be a cock for a long time. 
The hen appeared likely to lay again, but was found dead in the log 
early in December, possibly as a result of egg-binding. 

The A.S.S.A. did not see fit to grant a medal for the breeding of the 
Eastern Rosella, four members, Messrs. S. Harvey, V. J. Duignan, 
E. B. Cox, and Mrs. D. K. Isaacson having achieved almost simul- 
taneous success in 1934. The above-mentioned breeding of the 
Golden-mantled race was the first on record and gained a medal. 





(21) WesTERN RosELLa (Platycercus tcterotts) 


Synonyms.—Stanley Rosella, Yellow-cheeked Parrakeet. 

Distribution.—Confined to the south-western corner of Western 
Australia and not extending farther north or east of a line running 
through Moora, Wongan Hills, and Merredin. Further south it has 
not been recorded east of Dundas. 

Description.—Easily the smallest of the Rosellas and quite unique 
in its genus on account of the dissimilarity of the sexes, a feature which 
has been overlooked to a greater or lesser degree in most ornithological 
works. In the typical race, the adult male has the head and under 
parts bright scarlet, the cheek patches bright yellow, and the rump 
green. The mantle feathers are black edged with green and a variable, 
often quite inconspicuous, amount of red, the wing margins are blue, 
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and there is the characteristic black shoulder patch. The adult female 
is considerably duller than the male, having the scarlet replaced by 
brick-red which has a large amount of greenish olive mixed with it. 
Immatures resemble the adult female, but show more green and less 
red in the plumage and they entirely lack the yellow cheek patches, 
unlike all other immature Rosellas ; also, the mantle feathers are 
green without the black centres. Young birds are not easy to sex as in 
this species there is relatively little difference in the size and shape of 
the head and beak. During the first autumn and winter some of the 
green feathers on the head and breast are replaced by red ones, and a 
few yellow cheek feathers appear and at about this stage young males 
can be more easily picked out. Full adult plumage is not achieved 
till the birds are about fourteen months old, when a fairly rapid 
complete moult takes place. 

Variations.—The inland birds (xanthogenys) differ considerably from 
the more commonly seen coastal race. The adult male has the red 
colouring of a duller, rather brickish hue, the cheeks are a paler 
yellow, the mantle feathers are edged with pale red and show no green, 
and the green of the rump is much duller. Adult females of this race 
are not as green as the typical birds and approach the male colouring 
more nearly. In fact, both sexes of this race are not unlike very small 
Adelaide Rosellas with pale yellow instead of blue cheeks. 

Coloured Plates—This species has been figured relatively seldom 
and the only female portrayed, as far as I am aware, is in Gould. 
Roland Green’s plate in Mathews (vol. vi, p. 329) is a splendid repre- 
sentation of an adult male of each race, and there is also an excellent 
plate of a male of the inland race (xanthogenys) by Keulemans in the 
Catalogue of the Birds of the British Museum (vol. xx). 

Field Notes.—I observed the coastal race of this bird on a good many 
occasions during a tour of the south-west of Western Australia in 
August, 1948. They were seen in pairs and small flocks, the latter 
consisting mainly of young birds. Near Kojonup I thought I caught a 
fleeting glimpse of a pair of the inland race. 

Aviary Notes.—One of the most popular of the Broadtails on account 
of its relatively small size and the ease with which it can be bred. Ina 
mixed collection it is perhaps the least quarrelsome of all the Rosellas. 

From 1936 onwards I possessed a pair which consisted of a male of 
the common race and an elderly female of the inland sub-species. This 
hen was fed by the cock each spring and spent a good deal of time 
ejecting the rotten wood from the nesting logs provided for her, but 
as far as I am aware, she never laid. A new pair were obtained 
towards the end of 1942 and the following season a clutch of eggs 
was laid, and although the cock died shortly afterwards, the hen carried 
on single-handed and reared three fine youngsters, a cock and two 
hens. It was not until September of 1944, that I was able to secure a 
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new mate for this hen ;_ when introduced she appeared anxious to go 
to nest immediately, and laid the first egg of a clutch of eight on 
26th September. All the eggs were fertile and young were first observed 
on 24th October; eventually it was seen that six had hatched, the 
other two eggs failing to do so although containing fully-developed 
embryos. All the young were reared, leaving the nest between 28th 
November and 5th December, and all were good specimens, except 
the youngest, which was a little on the small side. Early the following 
year the hen met with an accidental death and the young bird kept 
as a mate for the father turned out to be a cock. A new hen was not 
obtained until after the breeding season was over, and in 1946 feeding 
was noted in September, and in October the hen spent a lot of time 
in the log, but no eggs were ever seen and she was found dead in the 
nest in mid-November. For the 1947 season a new pair was obtained, 
and although the cock apparently pulled his upper mandible off in 
September in trying to disentangle his foot from the wire door catch, 
he recovered and was seen feeding his mate early in November, and 
the first of four eggs was laid on 2oth of that month ; all were fertile 
and duly hatched, but one died within the first week. The first two 
of the survivors left the nest on 13th January, and the third, very 
prematurely, two days later ; ultimately, this bird developed into a 
good specimen. In 1948 one of the young cocks of this clutch was 
mated with his mother, and although he was still in juvenile plumage, 
two eggs out of the clutch of five commenced on 31st October proved 
fertile. Two young were seen late in November, and the smaller was 
found dead in the log on 20th December, the parents having inexplic- 
ably ceased feeding. The other young bird left the nest somewhat 
prematurely that day, but fared no better, and died a few days later. 
As the parent birds did not start their moult for several weeks after- 
wards, their sudden desertion was all the more difficult to fathom. 

The A.S.S.A. medal for the first breeding of this species was awarded 
in 1936 to Mr. H. J. Packer, of Gilberton. Since that date it has been 
bred by a fair number of aviculturists in this state. 

I have always felt that this species formed a link between thie 
Rosellas and the Many-colours and Red-rumps, partly because of the 
marked difference in the plumage of the sexes, and also on account 
of the call notes which are soft and melodious and quite unlike the 
relatively harsh notes of most of the other members of the genus. 


(To be continued.) 
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RINGING SCHEME FOR WATERFOWL 


In response to many requests the Avicultural Society has decided 
to institute a scheme for the ringing of waterfowl kept in captivity, 
as quite distinct from the various schemes for ringing wild birds 
which are in operation in many countries. 

The rings are primarily intended for use on either full-winged or 
feather-clipped birds, but can also be used on pinioned birds for 
purposes of records of pedigrees. 

As it is essential for the efficient working of the scheme that the 
rings should bear a well-known address to which reports can be sent, 
the Zoological Society of London has kindly consented to allow the 
Avicultural Society to use their address for this purpose. The rings 
are therefore engraved with a serial number and the words “‘ Return 
A.S. c/o Zoo, London ”’. 

The rings are coloured blue in order that escaped birds may be 
distinguished at a distance and, it is hoped, thereby obviate their 
being shot. In addition, the scheme should be of help in tracing lost 
birds, and be a means of keeping a record of pedigrees. So far as 
Great Britain is concerned, the scheme should do much to reduce the 
uncertainty regarding reports of rare ducks observed, for in the past 
doubt has frequently been felt as to whether the birds in question are 
escapes or genuine new records for this country. 

It is hoped that all those who keep waterfowl will co-operate in the 
scheme, and in order to give every encouragement for their wide use 
the rings are being sold at cost price, the Society bearing all cost of 
administration, record slips, etc. 

The rings are at present available for geese and ducks only, and 
can be obtained in the following sizes :-— 


Size 2/3 for Teal. : . Price 2s. 3d. per dozen, post free. 
Size 3 for Wigeon ; . Price 2s. 3d. per dozen, post free. 
Size 4 for Mallard, Pintail, etc. Price 25. 6d. per dozen, post free. 
Size 5 for Geese . : . Price 2s. gd. per dozen, post free. 


The scheme is not confined to Great Britain alone and the rings 
are available to aviculturists of any country. 

Requests for rings should be addressed to the Hon. Secretary, 
Avicultural Society, c/o Zoological Society of London, Regent’s Park, 
London, N.W. 8, from whom all particulars can be obtained. 


PHyYLLis BARCLAY-SMITH. 
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ANOTHER HYBRID HERON FROM JAPAN 


By the Marquess HaAcHIsuKA 


In the April, 1939, issue of this Magazine, I gave an account of a 
hybrid Heron reared in Japan. It is therefore of interest to record 
another hybrid Heron between the Eastern Great White Egret, 
Egretta alba modesta, which breeds in Japan, and the Philippine Night 
Heron, Nycticorax caledonicus manillensis from Basilan, the Philippines, 
which was raised in Uyeno Zoo, Tokyo. 

In 1929, a Night Heron was put into a large flying cage with an 
assortment of waterfowl, and a few years later an Egret was intro- 
duced ; no other Herons were in this aviary. They mated in the Spring 
of 1939, and built a nest at the highest place of the cage. The eggs 
hatched 12th June, and about a month later three young happily left 
the nest. Through observations during nidification, observers agreed 
that the Night Heron is the male and the Egret the female. 

It is of great interest to see the stage of growth, because both 
parents are totally different in shape, size, and colour, the Egret 
being very large and slender with immaculate white plumage, while 
the Night Heron is small and roundish in stature, having a spotted 
plumage in the young and plain roufous with black head in the adult. 
The general shape of the hybrids is very much like the Egret. They 
stand tall and keep their necks erect. Their bills are narrower and 
sharper, than the Night Heron’s, but when watching for fish they 
assume the crouching attitude of the latter species. In the autumn 
of 1939 the general plumage of the young was light brownish-grey, 
heavily spotted with white ; that is to say that they were like young 
caledonicus, only lighter. During the course of the second year the 
colour gradually became paler and the maculation disappeared. 
Finally in the spring of 1941, their third year, they assumed a complete 
adult plumage. The colour at this stage is warm grey on the upper 
parts, paler below, with faint irregular streaks along the neck. They 
lack the nuptial train of the Egret during the summer months, but 
assume throughout the year a pair of long ornamental plumes hanging 
from the hind head, characteristic of the Night Heron. However, 
the plumes are much shorter than in the Night Heron and reach 
only to the upper neck, about the same proportion as in the Little 
Egret. The colour of these plumes is a stained white. The general 
shape of the head is more like the Egret, the bill much more slender 
than in the Night Heron, and the eyes are normal sized like the 
Egret. On the whole this hybrid, in its shape, size, and colour reminds 
me of a-young Grey Heron in every respect, even in the shape of the 
bill, except that its general colour is slightly more buffy or pale 
cinnamon rather than grey. Two of the three hybrids died within 
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the first two years, but to-day the remaining one is still enjoying the 
best of health in its tenth year. 


cal * * 


NOTES ON A FEW AFRICAN BIRDS 
By GEorGINA CHRISTIE 


Having just returned from a three months’ tour in South Africa, 
during which time I motored over ten thousand miles, I hoped to 
write an interesting article on the birds for the MaGcazine. I must 
start by saying that I have, on the whole, been disappointed at the 
number and variety that I was able to identify. I carried with me 
Dr. Leonard Gill’s book on South African birds which was my vade 
mecum during the whole trip, and without which I should have been 
at a complete loss, except for a few unmistakables of pre-war importa- 
tion. 

Starting at the Victoria Falls, the first birds that presented them- 
selves in numbers were Layard’s Bul-buls and Pied Wagtails. The 
former, rather larger and not quite so attractive as the red-vented 
species of the East, were very much in evidence, the Wagtails, tame 
and confiding as they usually are. In the “ Rain Forest ” in front of 
the Falls were Red-billed Hornbills and Trumpeter Hornbills, the 
latter very ugly and grotesque looking, not to say alarming, when they 
suddenly give vent to an ear-piercing blow on their trumpet from 
a leafy perch. It was very amusing to watch them picking small berries 
off a tree, which they swallowed whole in large quantities. I also saw 
the Yellow-billed Hornbill, and later, while in the Kruger National 
Park, had the good fortune to see a good pair of Ground Hornbills, 
feeding in the early morning, on the sunny slope of a kopje. These 
are also exceedingly ugly and awkward creatures when compared 
with the little sparkling gems of Sunbirds noted further south. 

The two most common birds to be seen in South Africa, as far as 
I could judge, are the Red-winged Glossy Starling and the Shrikes of 
different kinds. Of the latter, the one I saw most of was the Fiscal 
Shrike : quite a handsome fellow in black and greyish white. The said 
Starlings are met everywhere in small flocks. They seem to build 
mostly in rocky ground, of which there is plenty, high up in cliffs on 
mountains, both inland and around the sea coast. They are attractive 
birds to my mind, beautifully iridescent with a bright russet under- 
wing, which only shows when flying. I imagined they would make 
nice pets, and they sing quite well, and have a beautiful mellow call 
note. I saw several of another kind, which I should have called Mynahs, 
but there they are classed as “‘ Pied Starlings ”’. 

Travelling for ten thousand miles one passes through a lot of very 
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barren country, positively arid, without a tree to be seen. An 
astonishing sight in these parts are the numerous nests which are built 
on the completely exposed struts of the telephone poles! More than 
one kind of bird seems to take advantage of these substitute trees ! 
Although the nests were not by any means all inhabited, I saw one 
with a Dove sitting hopefully upon it. As it is often very windy in these 
open spaces it must take a great deal of patience to establish the 
foundations of the abode. In fact it is quite an amazing sight ! 

My first sight of a pair of Greater Double-collared Sunbirds was in 
the semi-tropical garden of the Mountain Inn, a few miles south of 
Louis-Trichardt, in the Transvaal. I went out early before the dew 
had departed from the flowers and the sight of the little gems sparkling 
in the sunlight provided a thrill not likely to be forgotten. 

From Bulawayo I motored out to the Matopos to see the grave of 
Cecil Rhodes, so impressively placed upon the crest of an enormous 
boulder. When having tea on the stoep of the small inn en route I was 
charmed to see a pair of Namaqua Doves. Most fascinating of all the 
species, and just about one-third of the size of an ordinary Turtle Dove, 
with long pointed tails. They reminded me forcibly of the Australian 
Grass Finches that I used to breed. 

One day, with good luck, I spied a fine pair of Secretary Birds 
stalking along in an open space in the bush. I watched them for 
some time through field glasses till some natives appeared from the 
rear and startled them. After looking around in a supercilious way 
they ran forward to gain momentum, rose slowly, and flapped away. 
It was indeed a treat to see such curiosities in their own surroundings, 
in contrast to the wretched single and somewhat bedraggled specimens 
to be seen in European Zoos, 

During the drive from the north southwards, especially, I think, 
in Natal, I saw literally hundreds of what they call “‘ Long-tailed 
Widow Birds”’. The term “ Widow ”’, I take it, being synonymous 
with “* Whydah”’. These are a kind of Weaver bird which build 
among the grasses of swamps. There was neither time nor opportunity 
to investigate for nests, but they must have been in season, as the cocks, 
resplendent in their nuptial garb of black and orange, with tails from 
fifteen to eighteen inches long fluttering in the breeze, hovered over 
the swamps or sat on the fences and telegraph wires. They were to 
be seen in stretches of country where no other birds were showing, 
except perhaps a very common kind of Buzzard which were also fond 
of resting upon the telephone poles, as being the only available perch 
for the sole of their foot. 

In the Drakensberg Mountains I again saw a Double-collared 
Sunbird cock feeding on nectar from a protea flower, and sparkling in 
the sun. It was there I saw the first Sacred Ibis, of which I saw a good 
many further south. 
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In the estuary of the River Umvolosi, at St. Lucia Bay, I was 
intrigued by three Flamingoes feeding in the slush. I think they are 
quite the quaintest birds alive. Keeping always equidistant with their 
long necks outstretched downwards and their bills turned upside down 
in the mud. They all decided to go to sleep at once and stood immobile, 
equally spaced out, on one leg. They breed further up the estuary, 
presumably on an island. At the time of my visit the breeding season 
was on but one was not encouraged to go and see them, which was 
a disappointment as it was one of the sights I had much wished to have. 

On one occasion I happened to see a specimen of that strange bird 
the Hamerkop. These are not very shy although they slink along as 
though they were ashamed of themselves ; something in the nature 
of a Landrail. They are strange birds, classed by themselves, and 
seem to have no definite place in the order of things. I was fortunate 
to come on a specimen walking round a small pond by the roadside. 
This was in the vicinity of Outshoorn where there are large Ostrich 
farms, and I saw innumerable Ostriches grazing in the fields, like, or 
along with, cattle. They are very inquisitive and when the car stopped 
several came up to peer in to see if there was anything edible going, 
because the fields where they were were absolutely parched and lifeless 
and covered, within reach of the road, with dry powdery dust. In 
spite of this, the poor things cropped at every available blade, swallowing 
dust and all regardless. They are really very droll to watch. Talking 
of Ostriches, there was a very amusing scene one afternoon on the 
coast of the Cape Point Game Reserve. A party of fishermen were 
hauling in a large net teeming with silvery fish of about one to two 
pounds weight. So heavy was the catch that the net could not be 
brought ashore for fear of breaking and the men decided to leave it 
in the water till the tide receded. They therefore tied it up and started 
mending the holes for fear the fish would escape. Every now and 
then they pulled a fish through a hole, and threw it up on the beach. 
A pair of semi-tame Ostriches sauntered down and stood eyeing the 
performance, and when the men withdrew to look to their basket 
some way off, the pair approached very cautiously and began to peck 
at the still gasping fish on the sand. Whether they would have actually 
eaten bits of them or not I do not know, but suddenly one of the men, 
catching sight of the thieves, came rushing towards them yelling out 
and throwing stones, whereat the Ostriches turned and ran trying their 
best to look dignified at the same time. On this occasion they did not 
wait to hide their heads in the sand ! 

‘Round about the Falls and the Kruger Game Reserve, my attention 
was arrested by curious cries or call notes which I had no means of 
identifying without seeing the operator. In connection with this I was 
very much amused by one of the Lesser Bustard tribe, the Black 
Khorhan, which stood on the top of an anthill emitting a series of 
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loud clicks such as it was difficult to believe could come from a bird 
about the size of a Capercailzie hen. Another bird of those regions 
with a loud peculiar cry was the Grey Lourie or ‘‘ Go-away bird ”’, of 
which I heard and saw a few. I also saw a specimen of the Knysa 
‘ Lourie, which is much more handsome, with his green, red, and blue 
plumage. 

One day I got a good view of a fine pair of Hoopoes, and a single one 
on another occasion. These are somewhat brighter in colour than 
those frequenting the more northerly zones, such as Egypt. 

Weaver birds colonies turn up in unexpected as well as expected 
places. Between the Falls and Cape Point I met various kinds ; 
Masked, Cape Weavers, Yellow Bishops, and Orange Bishops; the 
latter I came across at a very high elevation. Both the Yellow and 
Orange were hanging about swampy ground, and I suppose they 
were nesting, as the cocks were in full dress. 

The Botanical Gardens at Kirstenbosch near Cape Town supplies 
one of the best fields of observation, especially if one happens to be 
there at the right season for the flowers. I was too late for most of 
them but there were still a considerable number of Protea bushes in 
full bloom and these flowers supply the nectar for Sunbirds and 
Sugarbirds. The latter are fully represented there by the “ long-tailed ” 
species, of which I saw several. I have not heard of these in England 
and presume that they were not imported, as their plumage is quite 
dull green, more like the females of some of the bright varieties. Never- 
theless they are very attractive and really sing remarkably well, 
chiefly inside a bush. Their tails are about twelve inches long in the 
breeding season and look rather embarrassing. Also at Kirstenbosch 
I had a good close-up view of a pair of Mousebirds. These are very 
peculiar little things and seem rather aloof. They are put in a class 
by themselves in the books, as they do not fit into any other group. 
The ones I saw were a pretty soft dun colour and were supposed to 
have red legs and feet and, I think, eyes, but I cannot say that I dis- 
tinguished that although I had my glasses on them. On their heads 
they have astiff triangular tuft which is always held upright, and along 
stiff tail. I felt I would love to possess a pair. I do not know whether 
they sing, I fancy not, but they have a harsh call. 

One day, with a stroke of luck, I caught sight of a pair of Malachite 
Sunbirds in a small village on the coast of Cape Province which struck 
me as an unexpected place to see such treasures. They were sucking 
nectar on a high tree. I only saw one more of these, the chief reason 
being that it was the very dry season, and flowers of any sort were not 
rampant. 

In the forest above Kirstenbosch I caught sight of a fascinating pair 
of Cape Flycatchers. These are very bright little birds more in the 
nature of a Tit than one’s idea of a Flycatcher. They are shy and rather 
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confined to high trees. Talking of Tits I did not see any alive, but in 
the Cape Town Museum there is a very good case showing two nests 
which are amongst the most intriguing imaginable. On a branch, 
built of what can best be described as ‘‘ blanket ”’ consisting of fluff 
and spiders’ webs woven together, the nest, round about the size of 
a small melon, with a long tunnel of the same material leading in and 
out, would be impossible to investigate without destroying it. This 
masterpiece is the work of the Penduline Tit. There are some very 
good cases of birds in the museum which greatly assisted in identifica- 
tion of the various species encountered. 

One very pleasant afternoon was spent in the company of Dr. 
Leonard Gill, the well-known authority on South African Birds. 
I had hoped that he would be able to show me some specimens of birds 
that I had not already seen and in particular the Orange-breasted 
Sunbird. Dr. Gill knew just where, under favourable circumstances, 
certain birds could be seen. Unfortunately every place was so com- 
pletely dried up, being far on in the summer (January), that the birds 
were not showing. In spite of that the outing was very enjoyable as 
there was such a feeling of real professional power in the air. The fact is 
that during the very dry season the birds migrate to the north from 
the Cape where the rains produce both water and vegetation with the 
accompanying flowers and insects. In passing let me say that I have 
never been in a country where so few noxious insects abound, including 
flies of every description. This probably only applies to the dry 
season. This was one of the agreeable surprises of the tour. 

The Bokmakierie Shrike is a nice bird besides being pretty and has 
a lovely call note which reminds one of a Bullfinch and has a loud song 
as well. It is also quite friendly and seems to frequent the low bush 
around the coast. In the same quarters were what used to be known 
to the trade as “‘ African Singing Finches”’ in three sizes. Most of those 
I saw were considerably larger than the kind one used to see in bird 
shops. There are two or three different birds called Canaries which 
frequent the coastal bush. They are dark green and not very interesting. 
The very day after the futile expedition to look for the Orange- 
breasted Sunbird I happened to see a beauty down at Cape Point in 
the Game Reserve and Bird Sanctuary there. It was a thrill to see it 
feeding on a Protea flower and later I saw another, far inland at 
a place called Ceres, feeding on the flowers of a white gum tree very 
high up in the air. ‘This flower is one of their favourites, and I am sure 
there would have been more birds had it not been for the high wind 
that was blowing at the time, swaying the trees to such an extent that 
they really could not feed in comfort. 

Kingfishers were remarkably scarce. The only species seen were the 
Angola and the Pied. Of the latter I watched two or three diving after 
fish in a lagoon near the coast. I spent several weeks around the coast 
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of the Cape Peninsula and visited two or three fairly prolific “* vleis ”’ 
or freshwater lagoons where there were Flamingoes, Pelicans, Black- 
winged Stilts and Avocets, quantities of Coots, Waterhens, and, in one 
case, Crested Grebes. One day, on arrival at the “ vlei”’, a small 
sandbank out from the shore was covered with Terns and five Pelicans 
were swimming around it. Later five more Pelicans arrived and settled 
on the island. More and more Pelicans appeared in the sky all settling 
on the island till there were fifty there and the Terns had all to take 
off. The Pelicans looked rather like squadrons of aeroplanes in the 
sky. I presumed that they had been fishing out to sea and had returned 
inland to digest their catch. Round the sea coast there were innumer- 
able pairs of White-breasted Sand Plover ; rather smaller than our 
own Ringed Plover, they behave in just the same way. At the time of 
my visit, a violent wind known as “ The South Easter ”’ was blowing 
with the result that some of their eggs were blown along the sand and, 
I think, several pairs lost their nests by sand blowing over them. In 
more than one place I saw minute and newly hatched chicks about 
the size of a walnut. Also on the shore were grown up families of 
Oyster-catchers. These are jet black all over with orange red beaks 
and legs, rather larger and heavier than our home species and certainly 
less wary though they have exactly the same cries. 

One day sitting on the sands in a very secluded bay I had the luck 
to see about twenty-five Penguins swimming along in front of me. Every 
now and then they rose to the surface in a body but mostly they swam 
under water, the waves being so transparent that they were easily 
visible through the field glasses. There is only one kind of Penguin 
around the coast—the Jackass or the Black-footed—the most unin- 
teresting, I think, of the family, but these looked very nice seen in their 
native surroundings. 

Although I have not mentioned them yet, the birds which really 
afforded me the greatest thrill to spy besides the Sunbirds were the 
Blue-breasted and Pink-cheeked Waxbills and White-Eyes. A small 
flock of White-Eyes frequented the trees of an hotel garden where I was 
staying on the coast quite close to Cape Town, and the Waxbills I saw 
amongst the trees in a beautiful shady ravine beside the Montagu 
Hot Springs. I did not see as many of these as I would have liked owing 
to the fact that I was travelling too fast and had not sufficient time to 
devote to bird watching in earnest—in suitable places. 

In addition to the birds mentioned, I saw several different kinds of 
Swallows. They sat in large numbers on the telephone wires. Swifts, 
both large and small, were also numerous but impossible to identify 
on the wing. Large flocks of Guinea-fowl frequented the open bush 
and the Game Reserves. Egrets, both large and small (Cattle Egrets or 
Tick birds being very common), and Herons of various kinds were to 
be seen around all the lagoons. 
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The following completes the list of birds identified :— 

Bronze Manikin, Boubou Shrike, Magpie Shrike, Pale-winged 
Starling, Drongo (both square and fork-tailed), Gape Rock Thrush 
(feeding young), Bully Seed Eater, White-throated Seed Eater, 
Paradise Flycatcher, Cape Weaver, White-browed Weaver, Pin- 
tailed Widow Bird, Shaft-tailed Widow Bird, Cape Ground Robin, 
White-fronted Bee Eater, Carmine Bee Eater, Cape Long-billed Lark, 
Cape Wren Warbler (this is a very energetic and noisy little bird, 
dodging in and out of the bush, singing at the top of its voice), Cape 
Sparrow or Mossie (this is a handsome bird and not at all like a 
Sparrow), Cape Turtle Dove, Laughing Dove, Tambourine Dove, 
Emerald Spotted Dove, Lemon Dove, several birds of prey, among 
which were: Spotted Eagle-Owl, Black-Shouldered Kite, Bateleur 
Eagle, Buzzards, Kestrels, etc., Raven, Pied Crow, Black Crow, 
Storks, Spoonbill, Wood Ibis, Knysna Red-necked Francolin. 


* * * 


THE REARING OF A WILD MISSEL THRUSH 
By The Rev. J. R. Lowe, M.A. 


It was in the first week in April that we found him, sitting disconso- 
late and forlorn at the foot of a large beech tree in the garden, and a 
cut-leaved beech at that. His parents early in March had made no 
secret of their intention to increase their kind. Father on windy days 
in January in high brief lovely sentences had that in mind, and now 
such hopes had been abundantly fulfilled and parental duties gladly 
undertaken with no thought of family allowances. But there was a 
problem at the foot of the tree, insufficiently clad for a cold spring day, 
ridiculous stilt-like legs that persisted in folding up like a deck chair, 
apologies for wings, twenty feet of bare beech trunk to the nursery, no 
ladder, and the memory of misguided though kind attempts to return 
wandering children to other nurseries with hideous results, shrieking 
parents, children floundering all ways at once and the result an empty 
nest. 

No, the problem must be solved another way, after all he was 
a parishioner of a kind, and I his minister. 

With no kind of protestation I gathered him up, he was too new and 
innocent to know what fear was. His parents I knew were shopping in 
a field not far away. 

I hurried with the new baby into the Vicarage. He snuggled 
happily down in a cardboard box lined with soft hay.. I have reared 
a heap of waifs in 40 years from Carrion Crows to Willow Wrens, but 
never was there so accommodating a child as this small Missel Thrush. 
For the first fortnight alternate meals every three hours of goat’s milk 
and bread and a drop or two of cod liver oil and large worms. He 
hated to start feeding himself, and even to-day he loves to be fed. He 
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has never looked back, his staple diet this dry summer has been 
brown bread soaked in goat’s milk with cod liver oil always. Beetles, 
centipedes, but not wood lice, are accepted as valuable prizes, tiny 
bits of raw meat, liver, rabbit, chicken, and cooked white fish are 
always eaten with relish, in fact the child is omniverous. 

A charming child, completely fearless, it would be disastrous if he 
left his little garden aviary. My Siamese cat spends hours staring at 
him and hoping, while he hardly bothers to chatter at her. 

What lovely black eyes my waif possesses. The body moult is 
complete but for head and neck, great black spots on a buff, deeper 
than anything I have seen in a Missel Thrush before, perhaps it’s the 
cod liver oil. 

Occasionally I am offered a straw, or a piece of hay ; does this 
mean that after all I have an adopted daughter. I have an idea that 
this is so. 

Alongside the Missel, a young cock Blackbird, taken from a cat 
later in June, and entirely unable to support himself, is beginning to 
put on his sable coat. He is almost as tame as the Missel, but he and 
his kind are a little hysterical and easily lose their heads. 

I have dreams of match-making in the spring, though I don’t like 
hybrids. 


* * K 


BREEDING NEWS FROM ALL QUARTERS 


By A. A. PREsTWICH 


Recent reports from members indicate that the past breeding season 
has been above the average. 

P. A. Birch reports that : “‘ White Zebra Finches, Rock Pebblers, 
G.M. Rosellas, Redrumps, and Yellow Redrumps have all done well. 
On the debit side a proved breeding hen King died from a burst blood- 
vessel after laying a rather large egg, and a hen Redrump hatched 
nine eggs but let them all die at about a week old.” 

Captain R. W. Veitch has had success with two pairs of Alexandrine 
Parrakeets and writes: ‘‘ One pair five years old have reared young 
for the first time, and one pair nearly twenty years old who have 
reared young regularly for many years, but missed last year and the 
previous year. Both pairs have two good young ones out in the flight 
and feeding themselves.” 

Keston has had quite a good season, especially with Ringnecks. 
E. J. Boosey will doubtlessly send his annual report in due course, so 
I will not anticipate. 

Miss M. C. Maitland has bred eight Cockatiels and three Stanleys. 
E. N. T. Vane has done well, and amongst the birds reared are four 
Noble’s' Macaws, three Leadbeater’s Cockatoos, three Turquoisine 
x Elegant, and a Green-winged King x King Parrakeet. 
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William Alden, head keeper of the Parrot House at the London Zoo, 
is retiring at the end of the year after forty-three years’ service. He has 
marked his last season by several breeding successes, obtained under 
far from ideal conditions ; two Queen Alexandra’s, one Green-winged 
King, and two hybrid Pennant’s x Rosella Parrakeets. The many 
members of the Society who have experienced innumerable kindnesses 
from him over a very long period will unite in wishing “‘ Bill ” Alden 
and his wife the very best of luck in his retirement. 

California.—David West writes : ‘‘ I have had seven young from a 
rather odd Bourke mating. A year old cock mated with two hens and 
both laid and produced young ones. Their first nests contained three 
and two, while the second nests contained only one each. 

“TI have recently added five Adelaide Rosellas, probably the only 
pure-bred stock in the U.S., and two pairs of Mexican Lineolated 
Parrakeets.” 

Australia.—Leonard Webber reports: ‘‘ You may be interested to 
hear of a new mutation in the Gouldian Finch. So far this year I have 
bred six ‘ Green-headed ’ Gouldians. The birds are not yet through the 
complete moult, but there is a variation, from plain mid-green to 
green on black, green and yellow, and a copper metallic hue with 
green, yellow, red. These birds were from two sets of parents, details 
of which I will release when the young birds have assumed full adult 
plumage.” 


BRITISH AVICULTURISTS’ CLUB 


The eighteenth meeting of the Club was held at the Rembrandt 
Hotel, Thurloe Place, South Kensington, S.W. 7, on Wednesday, 
14th September, 1949, at 6 p.m., followed by a dinner. 

Chairman: Mr. D. Seth-Smith. 

Members of the Club : Major J. E. Adlard, Dr. M. Amsler, Miss P. 
Barclay-Smith (Vice-Chairman), Miss K. Bonner, G. T. Clark, Mrs. 
G. T. Clark, B. H. Dulanty, O. E. Dunmore, A. Ezra (Patron), 
J. F. M. Floyd, A. G. Glenister, R. E. Heath, Major E. F. Housden, 
G. T. Iles, H. J. Indge, Terry Jones, Miss E. M. Knobel (Club 
Hostess), Miss M. H. Knobel-Harman, P. H. Maxwell, G. S. 
Mottershead, H. Murray, S. Murray, K. A. Norris, Sydney Porter, 
A. A. Prestwich (Hon. Secretary), J. H. Reay, D. H. S. Risdon, 
Professor E. Sprawson, Captain H. S. Stokes, E. N. T. Vane, Mrs. L. 
Younger. 

Guest of Honour : Captain C. W. R. Knight and “ Mr. Ramshaw ”’. 

Guests : Miss M. N. Amsler, G. S. Cansdale, Mrs. G. S. Cansdale, 
Mrs. D. Carson-Roberts, Bernard Chadwyck, J. D. Constable, Miss 
J. CG. Glenister, D. Goodwin, J. W. Lester, Mrs. J. W. Lester, C. J. 
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Morny, Mrs. C. J. Morny, Mrs. S. Murray, M. Reay, F. H. Rudkin, Jr., 
Mrs. F. H. Rudkin, Jr., Mrs. D. Seth-Smith, Miss M. White, D. M. 
Williams, Mrs. M. K. Woodford. 

Members of the Club, 32 ; guests, 21 ; total, 53. 

The Chairman, opening the meeting, said he had great pleasure in 
welcoming several important guests : Mr. Cansdale, Superintendent, 
and Mr. Lester, Curator of Reptiles, London Zoo ; and Mr. and Mrs, 
Rudkin, Jr., from California. Mr. F. H. Rudkin, Sr., had been a 
member of the Society for nearly fifty years, and although long resident 
in California was English by birth. He had formed probably the 
largest collection of parrakeets in America and this was now shared 
with his son. He welcomed this opportunity of sending greetings to 
the father by the son. 

Another “ guest ’»—a unique “ guest ’’—was “ Mr. Ramshaw ’”’, 
accompanied by his assistant, Captain C. W. R. Knight. He was 
specially interested to see ‘‘ Mr. Ramshaw ” had developed into such 
a magnificent bird as, some twenty years ago, while Curator at the 
Zoo, he had been instrumental in obtaining “ Mr. Ramshaw ”’ for 
Captain Knight. 

Captain Knight then gave a brief account of the world-travels and 
exploits of ““ Mr. Ramshaw ”’, and the famous Golden Eagle was put 
through his paces. Two or three short flights were made and a peck 
or two at a chicken’s head allowed as a reward for good behaviour. 
Many questions were asked and answered in Captain Knight’s 
inimitable manner. Sustained applause by the audience indicated 
the appreciation and enjoyment of this remarkable “ partnership ”’. 

Mr. Rudkin said that he and his wife were delighted to attend this 
meeting of the Club. Many members were already well known, at 
least by name, to him through hearing his father speak of them. They 
were due to return to America on the following day, and his father 
would derive great pleasure in hearing they had been entertained by 
the Club. During his visit to England he had had opportunities of 
seeing several collections, and of the birds he had seen those that most 
appealed to him were lutino Ring-necked Parrakeets—a_ variety 
virtually unknown in America. Mr. Rudkin modestly referred to some 
of the many breeding successes obtained in the Rudkin aviaries, and 
in this connection mentioned Leadbeater’s Cockatoos, Eclectus 
Parrots, Chattering Lories and, of course, blue Masked Lovebirds, 
of which they had a couple of dozen breeding pairs. 

The Chairman thanked Mr. Rudkin for his remarks and there was 
the usual acclamation. 

The date of the next meeting is 9th November, 1949. 


‘ 


ARTHUR A, PRESTWICH, 


Hon. Secretary and Treasurer. 
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Members will be sorry to learn that President Ezra has been partially 
incapacitated for several weeks with a strained Achilles tendon. He is, 
fortunately, now able to get about again. 

Third Vice-President Jean Delacour returned to New York on 
15th August. His very many friends this side of the Atlantic find his 
visits all too brief. 

Gerald Durrell and Kenneth Smith returned from West Africa at the 
end of August. Their seven months’ trip has resulted in a collection of 
some five hundred animals, reptiles, and birds, destined for various 
zoos. Viewers had an opportunity of seeing them with some of their 
captures—a Potto, two Mona Monkeys, and a Python—on television’s 
** Picture Page ”, on 31st August. 

The Perry River Expedition, financed by the Arctic Institute of 
North America, was successful in its search for Ross’s Snow Goose. 
Three hundred pairs were found breeding on a small lake ;_ ten of 
these Geese were amongst the birds shipped to England by Peter Scott. 

Andrew Wilson has long cherished the ambition to open a Zoological 
Park in the West of Scotland. This ambition has now been fulfilled by 
the recent opening of the Craigend Castle Zoological Gardens. They 
are within easy reach of Glasgow and consist of some 220 acres of park- 
land, woods, and lochs. We shall watch their development with great 
interest. 

A. A. P. 


* * * 


REVIEWS 


THE ART OF BIRD PHOTOGRAPHY. By Eric Hoskine and 
Cyrit NEwBerry. Country Life, Limited. 125. 6d. net. 

The days of collecting the skins and eggs of birds have, happily, 
gone, at least to a great extent, and they have been followed by the 
fascinating and harmless pastime of bird-watching which becomes 
more popular every year. But to watch and make notes of wild birds 
is less satisfying to some enthusiasts than in being able to record 
observations by means of photographs, and so the art of bird photo- 
graphy both in colour and monochrome in still pictures and cine- 
matograph films is becoming very popular. 

We should all like to be able to take good pictures of wild birds 
but, although many have tried, only a few have completely succeeded. 
Among these few the name of Eric Hosking appears as a master in 
the art, having produced probably more first class photographs than 
anyone. 

It is not every successful artist who is willing to give away the 
secrets of his success and so all who would wish to become good 
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bird photographers will be very grateful to Eric Hosking and his 
collaborator, Cyril Newberry, for giving us a book containing not 
only many superb examples of bird photography, but very full informa- 
tion as to how these were obtained. We are told of the right sort of 
equipment and given full instructions as to how to use it, and of how 
to approach the birds and to find their nests without unduly disturbing 
them. In this we have to be very careful as a hasty and inconsiderate 
would-be photographer may do much harm and be just as much a 
menace to the birds as is the egg collector. One wonders how many 
nests have come to grief by the careless and thoughtless person who, 
thinking only of the picture he is after, cuts away or tramples down the 
vegetation and so exposes the nest to predators, or by undue haste 
scares the birds away for good and all. This is not likely to happen 
if the aspirant to this art follows carefully the advice given in this 
excellent book. D. S-S. 


* * * 


BIRDS OF BRITAIN. By J. D. Macponatp (in charge of Birds, 
British Museum). G. Bell and Sons, Ltd. 8s. 6d. net. 

This is a small volume designed to provide an easy way of naming 
some 200 of the commoner British birds. It is divided into two sections, 
the first being a guide to the various groups so that the beginner may 
recognize in which group to place any given bird. Then having 
decided whether it is, for instance, a Crow, Thrush, Warbler, or what 
not, he turns to the second seciion where he finds descriptions of 
the birds in each group and so should not find much difficulty in 
spotting his bird. The book only professes to include such birds as 
might be met with by the novice, and so most of the rarities are 
omitted. One is surprised to find the Aquatic Warbler included and 
others that anybody might come across with luck, omitted. For 
instance, during the severe winter of 1946-7, Waxwings were seen by 
many people, even in town gardens, and in parts of the country several 
of the less common migrants are seen every year on migration. 

Juvenile plumages are omitted as, we are told, young birds can be 
identified by association with their parents. But they keep their 
juvenile dress long after they have left their parents. The young Robin, 
for instance, that frequents one’s garden in its spotted plumage, or the 
young Starling in its brown livery. 

There are several quite useful coloured and uncoloured plates, each’ 
one figuring eight or more species, and on the whole both the drawing 
and colouring are good. Pen drawings are freely distributed through- 
out the text and these, in most cases at least, are a distinct help to 
identification. A few, however, such as the Nightingale, Meadow 
Pipit, and Hedge Sparrow, are not a success. All the illustrations are 


by Phyllida Lumsden, who has added greatly to the value of the book, 
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an unusual feature of which is a selected list of bird weights. This 
may not be of much use to most people, but some of us have very often 
been asked the weight of certain birds and had some difficulty in finding 
the right answer. One is apt to be surprised to hear that the Black- 
headed Gull only weighs 10 ounces. 


D. S-S. 


* * * 


NOTES 
Vistr TO CLEREs IN May, 1950 


At the kind invitation of Monsieur Jean Delacour arrangements are being made 
for members of the Avicultural Society to visit Cléres in 1950. The party will leave 
London on the morning of Saturday, 20th May, crossing via Newhaven—Dieppe, and 
arriving in Cléres that afternoon ; and will return on Monday, 22nd May. Hotel 
accommodation will be arranged in Cléres and members will be informed of the 
inclusive cost of the trip. ‘The number of the party will be limited, so those wishing to 
visit Cléres should apply to the Hon. Secretary in good time. 

Monsieur Delacour is also inviting Belgian and French aviculturists to visit Cléres 
at the same time, and it is hoped this occasion will result in closer co-operation between 
the aviculturists of the three countries. 


P. B-S. 
ADDITIONS TO THE LONDON Zoo 


June, 1949.—The registered additions were sixty-four in number. 

Nine Gentoo Penguins (Pygoscelis papua) arrived from South Georgia, via Montevideo 
by air: presented by the Governor of the Falkland Islands, they are the first of their 
species to be exhibited in the Collection since 1929. John Bowden presented two Gold 
Const birds, a Blue Touracou (Corytheola cristata) and an African Crake (Crecopsis 
egregia), the latter new to the Collection. 

A Savigny’s Eagle-Owl (Bubo ascalaphus) from the Sudan was presented by J. G. 
Mavrogordato ; and 10 Shaga (Phalocrocorax aristotelis), from the Isle of Lambey, 
were received in exchange. 

Several interesting birds, hatched in the Gardens, were taken on the strength : 
2 Queen Alexandra’s Parrakeets, 7 Egyptian Geese, 3 Temminck’s ‘Tragopans, 
1 hybrid Chinese Silver x Edwards’s Pheasant, 3 Jungle Fowl, and 1 Great 
Eagle-Owl. 

Whipsnade.—4, Canada Geese and 5 Whooper Swans were hatched in the Park. 
C. P. A. Garnett presented pairs of Great Black-backed, Herring, and Lesser Black- 
backed Gulls, and 4 Cormorants. 

July, 1949.—Amongst the sixty-three new arrivals were many of considerable 
interest. H. Gregory Smith, Commissioner for the Interior, British Guiana, brought 
home a collection that included 1 Yellow-backed Hangnest (Jcterus croconotus), 
2 Swainson’s Grackles (Holoquiscalus lugubris), 1 Cock of the Rock (Rupicola rupicola), 
2 Red-billed Toucans (Ramphastos monilis), 2 Grey-winged ‘Trumpeters (Psophia 
crepitans), 1 Venezuelan Wood Rail (Aramides axillaris), and 1 Pigeon (Sp. inc.). 
Two Ostrich chicks, four months old, were flown from Nairobi and presented by R. H. 
Wright. A Falkland Island Turkey Vulture (Cathartes aura falklandicus) was presented 
by R. Napier, and 4 Yellow-billed Sheathbills (Chionis alba) by the Falkland Islands 
Dependencies Survey. John Bowden presented a Crowned Hawk Eagle (Stephanoaétus 
coronatus) from the Gold Coast. Amongst the birds received in exchange were 1 Grey- 
necked Crowned Crane, 9 Great Black-backed Gulls, 5 Herring Gulls, 3 Lesser 
Black-backed Gulls, 8 Kittiwakes, and 6 Lutino Ring-necked Parrakeets. 
hybrid Pennant’s x Rosella Parrakeets were hatched in the Gardens. 

Whipsnade.—The following birds, bred in the Park, were taken on the strength : 
5 Blue Snow Geese, 1 Upland Goose, 1 Emperor Goose, 12 Red-breasted Geese, 
20 Mallard, 15 Mallard, black variety, 2 Manchurian Cranes, and 2 Quaker 
Parrakeets. 


Two 


Am ¥. 
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Litrorp Liprary SALE 


The natural history section of this famous library was sold at Sotherby’s on 
5th July, 1949, and brought £5,363 10s. The Times Literary Supplement gives the 
following prices realized by some of the more important items :— 

Audebert and Vieillot’s Histoire Naturelle des Colibris, &c., two volumes, 1802 (£78) ; 
and the following monographs by D. G. Elliott—The Grouse, 1865 (£58); The 
Pheasants, two volumes, 1872 (£110) ; The Birds of Paradise, 1873 (£98); *The 
Hornbills, 1882 (£50). There was a long run of works by John Gould, including The 
Birds of Australia, with Supplement, eight volumes (£340) ; The Birds of Great Britain, 
five volumes (£120); * The Birds of Asia, seven volumes (£260) ; *The Humming 
Birds, with Supplement, six volumes (£340) ; The Birds of New Guinea, five volumes 
(£250) ; also Lewin’s Birds of Great Britain, seven volumes in three, 1789-94, with 
all the illustrations drawn and coloured by the author, in old morocco (£135) ; 
Malherbe’s Monographie des Picidées, 1861-2 (£165) ; Selby’s Illustrations of British 
Ornithology, two volumes, 1841, with the two volumes of text, 1833 (£95) ; Bowdler 
Sharpe’s Monograph of the Paradiseide, two volumes, 1891-8 (£160) ; and a copy 
of Lord Lilford’s Coloured Figures of the Birds of the British Islands, seven volumes, 
in full morocco, 1885-97 (£72). 

A.A. PB. 
* Copies in the Society’s Newman Library. 


New York ZOOLOGICAL SociETy’s BELGIAN CONGO EXPEDITION. 


The following birds were brought back by Monsieur and Madame Cordier on 
15th June, 1949 :— 


2 White-crested Bitterns—Tigriornis leucolopha (Jardine) ; *2 Nile Hadada Ibises— 
Hagedashia hagedash nilotica Neumann; *2 Hartlaub’s Ducks—Pteronetta hartlaubit 
hartlaubii (Cassin) ; *1 Bates’s Serpent-Eagle—Dryotriorchis spectabilis batesi Sharpe ; 
*1 Ituri Red-chested Goshawk—Accipiter toussenelii canescens Chapin ; 1 Vulturine 
Sea Eagle—Gypohierax angolensis (Gmelin) ; *1 Schubotz’s Francolin—Francolinus 
lathami schubotzi Reichenow ; *8 Uele Crested Guineafowl—Guttera plumifera schubotzi 
Reichenow ;_ *5 Schouteden’s Crested Guineafowl—Guttera edouardi schoutedeni 
Chapin ; *7 Black Guineafowl—Phasidus niger Cassin; *7 Congo Peacocks— 
Afropavo congensis Chapin; *1 Uganda Red-chested Rail—Sarothrura rufa elizabethe 
van Someren ;_ *5 Whiteside’s Wood Rails—Himantornis hematopus whitesidei Sharpe ; 
2 Lesser African Gallinules—Gallinula angulata Sundevall ; *1 Cameroon Finfoot— 
Podica senegalensis camerunensis Sjostedt ; *6 Loango Fruit Pigeons—Treron calva calva 
(Temminck) ; 12 Schlegel’s Doves—Calopelia brehmeri brehmeri (Hartlaub) ; 1 North 
African Tambourine Dove—Tympanistria tympanistria fraseri Bonaparte ; *1 West 
African Red-billed Dove—Turtur afer kilimensis (Mearns) ; *2 Emin’s Black-billed 
Touracos—Turacus schuttii emini Reichenow ; *2 Senegal Coucals—Centropus senega- 
lensis senegalensis (Linneus) ; *1 West African Wood Owl—Strix woodfordii nuchalis 
(Sharpe) ; *6 Kivu Striated Colies—Colius striatus kiwuensis Reichenow ; *1 Chapin’s 
Barbet—Tricholema hirsutum chapini Bannerman ; *; Gray-throated Barbet— 
Gymnobucco bonapartei bonapartei Hartlaub ; *1 Yellow-whiskered Bulbul—Andropadus 
l. latirostris Strickland ; *2 Congo Red-backed Scrub-robins—Erythropygia leucophrys 
ruficauda Sharpe; *1 Doherty’s Bush Shrike—Telophorus doherty (Rothschild) ; 
*; Hartlaub’s Chestnut-winged Glossy Starling—Onychognathus fulgidus hartlaubi 
Gray; *2 Kivu Blue-headed Sunbirds—Cyanomitra aline vulcanorum (Hartert) ; 
*4 Olive Sunbirds—Cyanomitra olivacea ragazzu (Salvadori) ; *5 Bronze Sunbirds— 
Nectarinia kilimensis kilimensis Shelley ;_ *3 Regal Sunbirds—Cinnyris regius Reichenow ; 
*2 Ruanda Double-collared Sunbirds—Cinnyris afer graueri Neumann ; *1 Uganda 
Buff-breasted Sunbird—Cinnyris venustus igneiventris Reichenow ; *1 Black-necked 
Weaver—Ploceus nigricollis nigricollis (Vieillot) ; *1 Vieillot’s Black Weaver—Ploceus 
nigerrimus (Vieillot) ; 3 Magpie Mannikins—Lonchura fringilloides (Lafresnaye). 





*Species new to New York Zoological Park. 
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GIANT WHYDAHS 


We have here at Keston two cock Giant Whydahs which have just come into full 
colour in two planted aviaries. 

When we obtained them out of colour last winter, I noticed that one of them 
was perceptibly the smaller bird of the two, and wondered if they were a pair. Now 
that they have come into colour, however, the larger one turns out to be the well- 
known bird with the handsome cream and orange shoulder patches, whereas the 
other, in addition to its smaller size, entirely lacks the coloured shoulder patches. 

The only indication I can find that there are two forms of Giant Whydah is in 
Aviculture, vol. i, where it is stated that “* The Kenyan form (C. delamerei) with still 
longer tail has recently been imported into England”, but no mention is made of 
any difference in plumage. 

Perhaps one of our South African members can tell me if the smaller black- 
shouldered bird we have is C. delamerei from Kenya ? 

If so, very few can ever have been imported, because although, since I was quite 
a small boy, I have seldom been without Giant Whydahs in my aviaries, I cannot 
recall having ever seen one before without the coloured shoulder patches. 





EpwaArp Boosey. 
BRAMBLETYE, KeEsTON, KENT. 


THE PHEASANT REGISTRY 


As one who has kept ornamental Pheasants for a large number of years, I have no 
hesitation in saying that I consider the Registry of ornamental Pheasants is a fine 
job of work. I feel sure that many fanciers, in addition to myself, are indeed grateful 
to Mr. George Weaver for all the work he has put in making the census of these 
birds. Whether our hobby is Pheasants, Waterfowl, Parrots, or any other kind of 
bird, it is essential that information should be available as to the numbers and sexes 
of the birds which are in captivity. We are experiencing difficulty at the present time 
in getting the birds we require, but with a Registry it greatly helps fanciers in obtaining 
the birds they need, and in many cases prevents the extinction of rare species. 

I feel that the Avicultural Society is to be congratulated on this work, and I hope 
that members will back it up all they can. 


R. S. Hirst. 
SwINc.irFE House, 


GoMERSAL, NR. LEEDs. 


BIRD PLUMAGE ON HATS 


A few days ago I had occasion to follow a popular custom of the times by standing 
in a queue, and during the period of waiting my attention was drawn to the hat of 
a lady in front of me. Although not an expert in feminine headgear, the hat in 
question was to my mind certainly modern, and the outstanding feature was the 
skins (including heads) of five Hummingbirds, together with a number of wings from 
a larger species which I could not identify. Whilst moulted feathers of certain colourful 
species including Pheasants and Peafowl are always in great demand for ornamental 
purposes it came as an unpleasant surprise to see complete bird skins in use after so 
many years. One wonders if the traffic in these has recommenced, or if this is an 
instance of putting to a more practicable use the relics of Grannie’s Victorian glass 
case ! I sincerely trust that the latter is the answer, far too many rare species having 
come to near extermination at the hands of plumage hunters. 

GrEORGE WEAVER. 
77 OrrmMoreE Roan, 
KIDDERMINSTER, 
Worcs. 


























CANDIDATES FOR ELECTION 


WS Hote 109 Russell Street, Palmerston North, New Zealand. Proposed by 

CT. Daucery, M.B.O.U., Lockerley Hall, Romsey, Hants. Proposed by Miss P. 
Barclay-Smith. 

F. L. Gary, Crosswicks, New Jersey, U.S.A. Proposed by D. A. Marshall. 

C. H. Harman, 10 Haydon Road, Dagenham, Essex. Proposed by E. N. T. Vane. 


C. J. Monwy, c/o A. Ezra, Esq., Foxwarren Park, Cobham, Surrey. Proposed by 

ra. 

Major W. H. Payn, M.B.E., M.B.O.U., Hartest Place, Bury St. Edmunds, Suffolk. 
A. A, Prestwich. 


sae apy ay 0 Shenae a Pac tian Calif., U.S.A. Proposed by. 

twii 

G. fe ~ a ane CaM «saunas Proposed by A. F. C. A. 
van 


NEW MEMBERS 


T. Briccs, Morcote, Moor Lane, Hutton, Nr. Preston, Lancs, 
Frank Crocker, 26 Hyde Road, Paignton. 
Rev. H. J. J. pz Cooman, 1 Pontstraat, St. Martens-Leerne, Oost Vlaanderen, 


um. 
T. E.zen, 29 Desborough Crescent, West Derby, Li 

L. Goucn, 101 Claypit Lane, West Bromwich, Staffs. 

H. Lever, 14 April Street, C-on-M., Manchester 13. 

H. Moopy, 91 Barbom Avenue, Uppingham Road, Leicester. 

Gerorce W. Noreen, 4701 W. Juneau Street, Seattle 6, ae U.S.A, 
Horst C. Ponxe, Bayreuth, Burgerreuther Strasse 11, 

James Ricuarpson, 73 Heworth Green, York. 

Raymonp C. J. Sawyer, 226 Hi ton Road, London, E. 8. 

Paut E. Scunewer, 627 Acacia Street, San Gabriel, Calif., U.S.A. 

H, K. W. SuHortman, F.Z.S., 45 Commercial Street, Newport, Mon. 

Miss P. J. Veatt, 30 Cambourne Avenue, W. ing, W. 13. 

Professor Dr. A. E. R. WrLems, Montereystraat 24, t, Belgium. 

Mrs. Margaret K. Woodford, F.Z.S., 79 Tudor Road, Leicester. 

G. C. WootTorton, Beardon Manor, Boyton, Launceston, Cornwall. 


READMITTED 
Tue Marquess Hacuisuxa, Atami, Shizuoka Ken, Japan. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


D. S. BUCKNALL, to Quinta da Bemposta, Piedade, Sintra, Portugal. 

Miss E. OvEREND, to 49 Alexandra Road, Frome, Somerset. 

Capt. C. Scorr-Horxins, to Camley Corner, Maidenhead Thicket, Berks. 

Cant. Rupert Smson, to Malt Cottage, 74 Bell Street, Henley-on-Thames, Oxon. 
Mrs. L. YouncErR, to 244 Cranmer Court, Chelsea, S.W. 3. 


DONATIONS 
. Lae 
Mme. Y. Malisoux 100 
R. Pearson . ‘ 100 


MEMBERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS 


The charge for Members’ advertisements is ONE PENNY PER WORD. Payment must accompany 
the advertisement, which must be sent on or before the 20th of the month, to A. A, Presrwicn, 
Cuetmsrorp Roap, Souracate, N. 14. All members of the Society are entitled to use 
this column, but the Council reserves the right to refuse any advertisements they consider unsuitable. 


FOR SALE 


Ornamental Waterfowl. Orders booked for 1949 hand-reared, pinioned stock for 
autumn delivery ; forty species kept. Also rare Pheasants; Blue Crossoptilon, 
Temminck’s Tragopan, Monal, Mikado, Swinhoe, Edwards, Amherst. Prices on 
application.—Trrry Jones, Leckford Abbas, Stockbridge, Hants. 


For Sale : New Ornithological Works.—lIredale, Birds of Paradise and Bower Birds, 
Melbourne, 1949, 4to, 33 coloured plates of all species ; £5 5s. Mivart, A Monograph 
the Lories comprising = Loriidae, Roy. 4to, 61 coloured plates, 4 maps, 1896 ; £25. 
itherby, The Hi of British Birds, 5 volumes, nearly 2,000 birds reproduced in 
colour; £7. Crawshay, The Birds of Tierra del Fuego, 1907, imp. 8vo. with 21 
coloured plates, etc. ; £10 10s. Barrett, The Parrots of Australasia, 1949, 12 coloured 
plates and half tones; £1 10s. Alpheraky, The Geese of Europe and Asia, small folio, 
24 coloured plates ; £555. Archer, The Birds of Somaliland and Gulf of Aden, 2 volumes, 
4 8 colour plates orburn, 2 of eggs many photos; £4 10s. Bannerman, 
Birds of Tropical West Africa, 4to, volume VI, 1948, 12 coloured plates, etc. ; 
£1 15s. Batsford Colour Book, Tropical Birds, 4to boards with 16 coloured! and 1 
plate from Gould’s plates; 6s. 6d. Salim Ali, Indian Hill Birds, 64 
coloured illustrations, etc.; £1 10s. Cayley, What Bird is that? 36 coloured plates, 
etc.; 175. 6d. Delacour, Birds of the Philippines, 69 illustrations; 18s. Evans, 
Birds, vol. VI, Cambridge Natural History; 21s. Gibson-Hill, British Sea Birds, 
large 4to, 18s. Hachisuka, Birds of the Philippine Islands, volumes I and II in 4 parts, 
wrappers, many coloured plates and text figures; £5. Lack, Darwin’s Finches, 
8 plates and text ; 21s. Nicholson and Koch, Songs of Wild Birds with records ; 
a More Songs of Wild Birds with records ; 30s. Rogerson and Tunnicliffe, Our Bird 
» 4to, 32 coloured and 71 illustrations ; 21s. Chisholm, Bird Wonders of Australia, 
many photo plates; 15s. Delacour, Birds of Malaysia; 25s. Joy, How to know 
British Birds, many coloured and other illustrations ; 6s. idlay, The Care and 
Propagation of Ornamental Waterfowl, many plates from living specimens; 12s. 64d. 
Leach, An Australian Bird Book, complete guide ; 9s. 6d. Moncrieff, New Zealand 
Birds, 18 coloured and other plates ; 8s. 6d. Whistler, Popular Handbook of Indian 
Birds, 4th edition, 1949, coloured and other plates, text figures ; £1 2s.6d. Postages 
extra. Many rare secondhand books availa ble.—Send inquiries to W. B. Frosticx, 
26 Minster Precincts, Peterborough. 


Millais, British Mammals, Vols. 1, 2, and 3, and British Deer and their Horns. —Offers 
to Major E. F. Houspen, Hillside, Peterborough Hill, Harrow. 


WANTED 
L’ Oiseau, 1934-1941, bound or unbound.—Offers to Hon. Secretary. 


Aviary Keeper.—Young man wanted for post of aviary keeper. Some experience 
of breeding and rearing passerines and/or wild fowl desirable. Keen naturalist with 
field knowledge of British birds preferred. Wages according to age and experience. 
Write giving full particulars of age, education, and qualifications and enclosing 
testimonials to Dr. Thorpe, University Department of Zoology, Downing Street, 


STEPHEN AUSTIN AND SONS, LTD., PRINTERS, HERTFORD. 





